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Reviewing the Adequacy 
of Benefit Plans 


Genpenehteiis maintain- 
ing pension and profit-sharing programs 
for their employees were recently advised by 
Maurice F. Lipton, of the Equitable Life 
Insurance Company, to review their plans 
at regular intervals in order to determine 
whether have made 
revisions necessary. Speaking at the closing 
session of a three-day conference on pen- 
sions and profit-sharing trusts conducted by 
the School of Law and the Division of Gen- 
eral Education of New York University, Mr. 
Lipton, who is assistant superintendent of 
Equitable’s group department, said that a 
study of plans now in effect in the coun- 
try’s leading corporations would probably 
reveal that of them fail in several 
important respects to meet the objectives 
for which they were established. 

According to Mr. Lipton, the older the 
plan, the less likely it is to be effective. 
“Some pension plans,” he said, “do not 


changed conditions 


many 


solve pension problems, because they do not 
enable a corporation effectively to retire 
superannuated employees. Some death bene- 
fit plans do not provide death benefits for 
the employees’ dependents but merely pay 
for the funeral and perhaps some or all of 
the debts which the deceased worker may 
leave. Some sickness and accident plans en- 
courage malingering and become supple- 
mental unemployment benefit plans rather 
than accomplish their original objective. 
“Each benefit plan which the organization 
has should be checked periodically, certainly 
not less often than once every four or five 
years—because a satisfactory answer in 1939 


does not mean that you will get a satisfactory 
answer in 1949. In this respect it is im- 
portant in adopting a new plan to go to 
current practice for a mode. I have noted 
a tendency sometimes to place too much 
emphasis on what similar companies are 
doing and not enough on what are up-to- 
date practices.” 

Mr. Lipton presented a check list of four 
general criteria to use in reviewing the 
adequacy of employee benefit plans: 

1. What was the original purpose of 
our plan? Does that purpose apply with 
equal effect today? If not, what should * 
be the purpose of the plan today? Fi- 
nally, does the plan as devised accom- 
plish that purpose? 

2. What groups of employees are not 
eligible for the plan, and why are they 
not eligible? 

g. In what ratio is the cost shared be- 
tween employees and the company, and 
is that ratio a desirable one today? 


j. Is the administrative procedure as 
simple as possible, or have systems been 
built up that hamper rather than facili- 
tate the plan’s purpose? 

Referring to the last of his four criteria, 
Mr. Lipton said that it is not unusual to 
find complete separate systems of adminis- 
tration established as each plan is estab- 
lished, so that a company with four or five 
different employee benefit plans will be 
found to have four or five separate organiza- 
tional setups for handling the plans. 


Other speakers at this conference sounded 
the warning that unless the provisions of 
many employee pension plans are broadened 
to conform .to federal standards, the em 
ployers will forfeit the right to tax reduc- 
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tions. A. Chauncey Newlin, New York 
attorney, explained that, although the pro- 
visions of the Internal Revenue Code on 
the subject of employee pension plans re- 
main subject to administrative interpreta- 
tions, it is already clear that the government 
will scrutinize these plans carefully to see 
that they afford employees the fullest pos- 
sible measure of protection. 

“If a pension arrangement is not properly 
planned from the tax standpoint,” Mr. 
Newlin said, “either the employer will get 
no deduction at all for his payments—which 
is intolerable in this period of high taxes— 
o1 the employee will be immiediately taxable 
on everything contributed toward his benefit 
even though he has not received it—which 
is equally intolerable while taxes are so high. 
Furthermore, if a trust fund has been estab- 
lished, it will be a taxable entity, which 
may or may not be important, depending 
upon whether it is entitled to deductions 
for payments to pénsioners.” 

Mr. Newlin warned that in establishing 
pension plans a bona fide attempt must be 
made to cover all employees who reasonably 
should be covered by the plan and that 
there must be no discrimination in favor of 
officers and the more highly paid employees 
of the corporation. He also warned that the 
government would carefully scrutinize pro- 
visions made for the disposition of pension 
funds in the event that the plan is termi- 
nated, saying that pro rata payments to all 
employees participating in the plan should 
be provided for in such cases. 

Pension plans must be operated for the 
exclusive benefit of the employees, Mr. 
Newlin added, expressing it as his belief 
that the government might hold that a plan 
is not being so operated if the corporation 
stands to benefit from a possible liquidation 
of the trust or is in a position to borrow 
from the trust for corporate purposes. 

Discussing the future of pension trusts, 
Mr. Newlin predicted that when corporation 
taxes are reduced and business activity de- 
clines there will probably be a tendency to 
terminate many of the trusts which have 
been set up during the past few years. 
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Development of 
Re-employment Policies 


F arsighted managements 
are losing no time in shaping policies to 
govern the rehiring of service men. In 
recent months a number of companies have 
announced formal re-employment policies, 
many of which go far beyond the mere legal 
obligation of reinstatement. Some compan- 
ies, in fact, have launched surveys of em- 
ployees in service to learn if they have 
acquired new skills which might fit them 
for jobs of different nature or greater re- 
sponsibility. 

Typical of the effective planning being 
done is the program of General Foods Cor- 
poration. In a letter to its regular employ- 
ees in the armed services, the company has 
assured the service men that it wants them 
to return to its employ after the war. The 
letter also inquires whether the men have 
acquired any new skills or undertaken any 
new responsibilities which might fit them 
for alternative jobs upon their return. 
“Our plan also provides for interviewing 
some employees at centralized interviewing 
offices when they are discharged from the 
armed forces to assist in placing them,” 
the company’s director of industrial rela- 
tions informed The Journal of Commerce. 
“The general staff of the War Department 
thinks highly of this plan and has indicated 
that it will recommend that a similar pro- 
gram be adopted by other companies.” 


Incidentally, replies received thus far 
from GF’s service men indicate that the 
majority desire to return to their former 
jobs or similar work, though a few want 
to move to other sections of the country, 
and in some instances occupational prefer- 
ences have changed. 

International Harvester Company’s policy 
governing the re-employment of veterans 
has been translated into a definite program 
which is now in operation at every Har- 
vester plant, raw materials operation and 
sales branch. Briefly, the policy reads: 
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Every Harvester employee honorably 
discharged from military service, desir- 
ing re-employment by the Company, and 
making proper application, must be of- 
fered (1) his former position or a posi- 
tion of like seniority, status and pay; or, 
if this is not possible, (2) some other 
available position for which his seniority 
and ability qualify him, at the same 
location where he formerly worked; or, 
if this is not possible, (3) some other 
available position for which he is quali- 
fied, at some other Company location; 
or (4) if he is physically or otherwise 
handicapped by reason of his war service 
and cannot qualify immediately for em- 
ployment, he shall be offered special 
training or other appropriate rehabilita- 
tion designed to prepare him for even- 
tual employment. It is the Company’s 
objective to provide a job for every 
qualified Harvester veteran and to try 
to help every Harvester veteran qualify 
for a job. 

Going far beyond the letter of the law 
is the policy of Gallowhur Chemical Cor- 
poration, Windsor, Vermont. In a stirring 
“Letter to a Fighting Man” published in a 
number of newspapers and magazines, the 
company pledged that after the war it will 
provide jobs for 25 per cent more workers 
than it now employs; and, declaring that 
service men rate a priority in postwar plan- 
ning, the letter indicated that the addition- 
al percentage will be made up entirely of 
men from the services. The company also 
promised to share its postwar profits with 
employees, and to provide them with free 
insurance and hospitalization and free re- 
tirement benefits. 

Detailed plans for re-employment and 
rehabilitation of General Motors’ 82,000 em- 
ployees in military service were recently 
announced by the corporation. The GM 
program stresses the necessity of placing in 
suitable jobs all former employees who have 
returned from military service. Veterans 
will be placed by General Motors in various 
groups, dependent on their physical condi- 
tion; and it is expected that the majority 
will be able to resume their usual occupa- 
tions. 

Among the companies that have enlisted 
the aid of service men themselves in solving 


the re-employment problem is York Cor- 
poration, York, Penna. The management 
mails a questionnaire to employees in the 
armed forces, asking them whether they 
desire to return to the company and re- 
questing them to indicate training and ex- 
perience acquired while in service. Other 
questions asked include: What do you think 
you would be best fitted for after the war? 
How, in your opinion, can our corporation 
best meet the re-employment problem? 

Another company that queries service 
men on the specialized training they have 
received is L. Sonneborn Sons, Nutley, N. J., 
which has 150 employees in the armed 
forces. Individual preference and personal 
opinion as to the types of work for which 
the returning veterans are best suited will 
be given full consideration by the manage- 
ment. 

Firms in war industry are meeting real- 
istically the need of laying off substitutes 
and temporary workers as cutbacks are felt. 
Thompson Aircraft Products Company re- 
cently announced that workers’ wives will 
top the list of 1,000 employees to be laid 
off in the firm’s valve production plant. 
According to Business Week, the women 
will be dismissed without regard to seniority. 


* 
Dismissal Pay vs. State Aid 


Dry a handful of com- 
panies have established severance pay plans 
to tide their employees over the transition 
period, according to a survey of nine indus- 
trial centers by The Wall Street Journal.* 
While a sizable number of firms have dis- 
missal pay schemes designed for peacetime 
needs, the survey indicates that the majority 
of war workers may be forced to rely on 
state aid ranging from $2 to $20 per week. 
(The maximum of $15-$20 in unemploy- 
ment compensation benefits which prevails 
in practically all states limits better-paid 


* May 13, 1944. 
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workers to less than 50 per cent of their 
wages.) 

The magnitude of dismissal pay require- 
ments has led many large concerns to feel 
that postwar unemployment relief should 
be assumed by the Federal Government. 
Aircraft firms, for instance, claim that sever- 
ance pay amounting to only a month’s 
wages and salaries would wipe out their 
working capital. One well-known indus- 
trialist declared that his company “would 
go broke in 10 minutes” if it attempted to 
tackle the problem unaided. 

Among the companies which have adopt- 
ed unemployment compensation plans is the 
Hartford Electric Company. In December, 
1941, this concern established a fund for 
employees having at least three months’ 
service and earning a maximum of $5,000. 
Designed to maintain the employees’ basic 
wages, the plan provides benefits for as 
much as 52 weeks’ unemployment. Pay- 
ments will be prorated if funds prove insuf- 
ficient to meet all demands. 


* 
Reinstatement Policy in 
Britain 


To insure complete fair- 
ness in reinstating veterans in their prewar 
jobs when the war ends, the British Parlia- 
ment passed the Reinstatement in Civil 
Employment Bill on April 4 of this year. 
rhis law deals much more specifically with 
the problems that will arise in re-employ- 
ment than does our Selective Service Act, 
and its provisions may prove enlightening 
to those who advocate clarification of our 
own law. 

The British law lays down the precise 
procedure for reinstatement and establishes 
priorities under which preference is given 
to seniority in employment. Upon rein- 
statement under the law, the individual is 
given a qualified guarantee of employment 
with a continuity of at least 26 weeks. The 
law also establishes Reinstatement Commit- 
tees for dealing with disputes. 
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A person wishing to exercise his rein- 
statement rights must apply in writing to 
his (or her) former employer not later than 
the fifth Monday after the end of his war 
service. Either at the time of application 
or later he must give his employer the 
date on which he will be available for 
such employment. That date must not be 
later than the ninth Monday after the 
termination of the war service. 

Both periods may be extended because 
of sickness or other reasonable cause. If 
the employer is not in a position imme- 
diately to re-employ the applicant, the 
latter can keep the application alive by 
renewing it at intervals of not more than 
13 weeks. The employer is placed under 
the obligation to reinstate the applicant 
at the first opportunity (if any) at which 
it is reasonable and practicable for him 
to do so after the applicant has stated that 
he is available for employment. 

Such person is to be reinstated in the 
occupation in which he was employed be- 
fore the beginning of his war service and 
on terms and conditions no less favorable 
than those which he would have had in 
that occupation had he not joined the 
Forces. If that is not possible, the employer 
must reinstate him “in the most favorable 
occupation and on the most favorable terms 
and conditions which are reasonable and 
practicable.” 

The employer is under an obligation to 
employ the reinstated applicant for the 
following 26 weeks or for so much of that 
period as is reasonable and practicable. His 
occupation and terms and conditions of 
employment are not to be changed to his 
detriment unless it ceases to be possible 
to maintain them unaltered. If that hap- 
pens, he is to be given the most favorable 
alternative employment available. 

The law lays down certain tests for de- 
termining what is “reasonable and _prac- 
ticable” in the reinstating of the applicant 
and his employment for 26 weeks. Their 
effect is to give preference to seniority in 
employment. 











TEACHERS AS RECRUITS FOR PERSONNEL WORK 


By WILLIAM McCORD 
Personnel Department 
Rome Air Service Command 
U.S. Air Forces 


and 


EARL G. PLANTY 
Personnel Department 
Johnson and Johnson 


The modern teacher, these authors point out, is no longer the fuzzy-minded idealist 
of popular caricature; he is a specialist trained in the handling of human beings. 
Consequently. they declare, the teaching profession can supply industry with re- 
cruits who may be transformed into highly skilled personnel workers after a mini- 
mum of training and orientation. In this article they cite the experience of com- 
panies which have dipped into this source of supply, including a number of case 
stories in which such experiments have been amazingly successful. 


HE expanded services required of personnel departments in wartime 

range from running nursery schools for employed mothers to supervis- 
ing victory gardens, selling bonds and rationing gas. And the increased de- 
mands have been made just at a time when experienced personnel workers 
were leaving industry for the armed services or governmental agencies. 

In the absence of either trained or experienced persons to take the 
places of those who left, personnel administrators turned to various sources. 
First—and this is a source which has been drawn upon by many industries— 
management selected experienced workers, shop foremen or assistants, and 
trained them in the theory and practice of some specialized area of person- 
nel work. This solution often proved unsatisfactory because these men were 
sometimes unable or unwilling to accept the attitudes and methods neces- 
sary in personnel and, more important, they could not be released from 
their regular jobs without seriously impairing productive capacity. It was 
found to be poor economy to release a successful shop foreman, who was 
already a specialist in his work, and train him for a different sort of speciali- 
zation in which success was by no means certain. 

Among other sources, a score or more of blue-ribbon, top-flight, Amer- 
ican industries have dipped into an unusual one. They have hired and 
trained school and college teachers for industrial relations work. 

As a group teachers have for many years been categorized as specialists 
in a very limited field. Popular caricatures are all too familiar: the absent- 
minded professor, the frustrated and acid-tongued schoolmarm, the gentle 
Mr. Chips, butt of tolerant, sentimental laughter. Teachers were thought of 
as a strange, sexless group—impractical, fuzzy-minded idealists who had 
divorced themselves from the world of hard-headed business men and re- 
tired to the classroom to stay, until age or a fickle public ended their use- 
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fulness. That they might be of service in some other field was unthinkable. 
Having chosen the teaching profession as their work, they became members 
of a caste from -which there was no escape. This conception, however, has 
never been accurate. The record is crowded with men like Woodrow Wil- 
son, Owen D. Young and Abraham Lincoln, who gave up teaching to win 
world renown in directing the affairs of government or business. 

Today some of our best and oldest industries believe that the rank 
and file of classroom teachers, the average teachers who have been the pat- 
terns for all the Ichabod Cranes of literature, have ability and experience 
fitting them for positions outside the academic field. Through economic 
necessity or from patriotic motives, teachers themselves have begun an 
exodus from the classroom. Many have gone into industry, and more speci- 
fically into the various aspects of personnel work. ‘Their success, measured 
by industry itself, has been so great that a teachers’ placement agency re- 
cently circularized its patrons with the following notice: 

Below is a brief sketch of some positions in personnel in leading industries; and, 
of course, you will want further details later if you are available. A very rapid change 
is taking place in industry and, accordingly, executives are seeking the highest-type 
men for their personnel staffs. They have learned that those trained in the educational 
field are doing outstanding work in these positions, so they have come to us requesting 
that we make recommendations for’ some of these positions. The salaries vary; all of 
them are excellent, and some can be as high as $6,000 to $10,000. In fact, some of 
the industries are saying, “We are ready to pay the salary required to get the kind of 
men we want.” Some of the assistants’ salaries range from $3,000 to $4,000 per year. 

The circular named several outstanding American industries in the air- 
craft, steel, drug, and fountain pen fields which needed “excellent men to 
add to their staff,” and continued: 


Among those needed at present are men who have had training in psychology. 
They would prefer to have those who have a doctor’s degree or men who are close 
to their doctor’s degrees. Men are wanted for some of these large concerns who can 
head their personnel or training staffs. These positions are permanent for the right 
persons. 


RESULTS JUSTIFY SELECTION 


The above notice is only one of the mounting indications that a change 
has taken place within industry since the beginning of the war. Confronted 
with a loss of experienced help, an increased service to perform, and the 
drying up of schools and colleges that formerly supplied beginners, industry 
has found in teachers who want to get more directly into defense work a 
profitable supply of talent. Companies which have made the experiment— 
hired the teachers and trained them—have found the results surprising and 
gratifying. In consequence, ancient prejudice against academically trained 
men and women is vanishing. In case after case, school teachers, after a few 
months of training and experience, are making records which management 
never thought possible. 


. 
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In the small industrial city where this article is written, there are three 
industries, each employing more than 5,000 persons. Each has as personnel 
or training director a man with a decade or more of public school teaching 
experience. Working with one of these men is a woman who was formerly 
a high school French teacher. After a training period in her new personnel 
position, she conducted motion studies resulting in the improvement of 
many technical procedures. Now she is in charge of job evaluations for 
3,000 employees, working in a field which was completely unknown to her 
two years ago. (It is usually characteristic of these teachers that they adapt 
themselves quickly to new work. This makes them useful in positions where 
duties change frequently or range widely.) 

A young music teacher of the writer’s acquaintance, absolutely unfa- 
miliar with mechanical things, recently took over the administration of the 
suggestion system in a company employing more than 9,000 persons. At 
the time that he assumed this job, the system was a total failure, the butt 
of employees’ jokes and an object of general suspicion. Under the careful 
guidance of the personnel director, the former teacher has tripled both the 
number of suggestions received and the awards paid out. More important, 
he has succeeded in creating an interest and enthusiasm that promises to 
show results in terms of continued creative thought on the part.of the 
greater number of employees. 

Two years ago, a Pennsylvania youth was teaching mechanical drawing 
in a small high school in his state. After a period of ESMWT study at the 
state university, he left his position in a public school and entered industry, 
teaching aviation blueprint reading. Experienced shop supervisors watched 
his work with approval, and he was soon given special jobs in the personnel 
department. He collected material and wrote an urgently needed standard 
practice manual on the packing and bracing of freight cars and airplanes; 
then he was loaned to another industry as a specialist, and set up belt-line 
procedures for the assembly of tool kits. His work in these miscellaneous 
fields provoked admiring comment from the personnel director, hard pres- 
sed to find people able to cope with a wide range of new problems. Next 
this man was assigned to train foremen and supervisors, and today he is a 
supervisor in charge of an ambitious program for the training of 3,000 fore- 
men in industrial and personnel management. 


WHY ARE TEACHERS SUCCESSFUL? 


It is easy to understand why industries are accepting teachers for train- 
ing in personnel service when one considers the qualifications of the average 
modern teacher. Except in a few states, the school teacher of today is the 
product of careful, scientific selection and intensive training in the theory 
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of education and human behavior. In New York State, for example, appli- 
cants for admission to teacher training colleges are subjected to intensive 
examinations before they are accepted. They must have had previous aca- 
demic achievement records considerably above the average; and since a good 
teacher must have more than a mastery of his subject, they are also selected 
on the basis of personality and intelligence tests, personal interviews, voice 
tests, and a general evaluation of their appearance. They must then main- 
tain consistently high averages in all their studies, which are so distributed 
as to give them a broad background, always useful in personnel work. In 
addition, they must complete one or two semesters of practice teaching 
under constructive supervision. Thus the original selection is supplemented 
by a final elimination based on ability to put theory into effective practice. 
The teacher who survives this training, and is seasoned by a few years of 
classroom experience, is a far cry from the caricatures cited earlier. Indus- 
tries which are able to secure the services of such carefully selected and well- 
trained persons are obtaining the highest type available. 


PERSONNEL PRACTICES SIMILAR TO THOSE IN EDUCATION 


According to modern theories, education is the production of socially 
desirable changes in individuals. Many aspects of personnel have similar 
or identical objectives. The exit interviewer attempts to change the dis- 
gruntled employee’s attitude toward his employer or his job; the industrial 
relations counselor attempts to lead individuals to see that fancied griev- 
ances do not exist; the safety engineer tries to build a new awareness of 
hazards and traps, and to encourage forethought among employees. All 
these activities involve the production of change in behavior, the very 
field in which the teacher is a specialist. The modern teacher focuses his 
attention upon persons, upon individuals. The old-fashioned teacher who 
was wrapped up in his subject matter to the exclusion of its value to the 
learners would indeed be worthless in personnel. But the successful in- 
structor in the present-day, individual-centered school is already familiar 
with methods of diagnosing and adjusting human behavior, an essential 
skill in a good personnel man. 

Part of the training of every teacher is a thorough grounding in general 
and educational psychology. In addition, most states require further study 
in the fields of child or adolescent psychology. Consequently, teachers as 
a group have an understanding of the fundamentals of psychology and are 
prepared to consider human behavior from a scientific rather than a purely 
emotional or “common sense” point of view. Moreover, they have usually 
received training in tests and measurements, individual differences, occupa- 
tions, or vocational guidance—training valuable in interviewing, placement, 
job analysis, creation of job enthusiasm, the handling of grievances, or in 
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other specialized functions of personnel. As more and more industries real- 
ize that personnel management is a science, the demand for men and women 
who have received training in scientific methods of dealing with people 
increases. ‘This is a subject with which the experienced shop hand generally 
is unfamiliar; and, in many cases, he lacks both interest in it and aptitude 
for it. Teachers, on the other hand, possess both the theory and the exper- 
ience, which makes their training period brief and inexpensive. 


TEACHERS ESPECIALLY ABLE IN CERTAIN FIELDS 

In the fields of interviewing, employee counseling, exit interviewing 
and placement, academically trained persons have many advantages to offer. 
They are familiar with the techniques as a result of their theoreticai train- 
ing and their experience in teaching. Part of the responsibility of almost 
every teacher is the guidance of the students who come under his super- 
vision. It is his job to assist them in selecting and preparing for a 
vocation. By encouragement and suggestion he must help them to do the 
best work they are capable of doing in their studies. In addition, he is 
called upon to aid them in the problems of personal adjustment that fre- 
quently confront them. Through this experience, he arrives at a sympa- 
thetic understanding of the problems of youth. He acquires patience 
through his dealings with the so-called problem cases, the young boys and 
girls who lack interest in the job they have to do or who are scornful of 
authority. In these days, particularly, there is very little difference between 
the high school student and the ’teen age worker. The teacher who learned 
to cope with these problems of the former brings the same patience and 
understanding to bear in counseling the latter. 

Another specific field of personnel work for which teachers are quite 
obviously fitted is training: orientation, vestibule, on-the-job, and super- 
visor training, all of which are coming to hold a more important place in 
the eyes of industrialists generally. Considerable publicity has been given 
to the War Manpower Commission’ JT course. Here the background of 
teachers is especially applicable. Because they have had training in edu- 
cational psychology and pedagogical methods, they are familiar with the 
reasons underlying the “J” techniques and are able, therefore, to use them 
with greater effectiveness, even in teaching jobs in which they have had 
no extensive experience. 

About a year ago, the writer was asked to select two persons to attend 
a job instructors’ institute at which men and women were prepared to 
carry on the War Manpower Commission’s Job Instructor Training pro- 
gram. Men and women with practical experience were requested, since it 
was said they made the best instructors. Among the 10 sent, the writer. 
without revealing that he had done so, included three former teachers. At 
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the conclusion of the institute, two persons were singled out for praise; 
both were former teachers. One of the two returned to his job and devel- 
oped a highly successful industrial training program with 50 full-time job 
instructors. He was soon offered a training position by the War Manpower 
Commission at increased salary, and is now training director for a large 
cable manufacturing company. Previously, he had been a junior high school 
social studies teacher with very limited work experience. 


A FALSE ASSUMPTION OF MANAGEMENT 


This consideration of the value of recruiting teachers for employment 
and training in industrial personnel work would not be complete without 
a frank recognition of an unfortunate but decreasingly frequent attitude of 
management. 

- It has long been maintained by employees and management that per- 
sonnel workers require a thorough knowledge of the major skills, jobs and 
operations of the industry in which they serve. In fact, so necessary has this 
knowledge been considered that many administrators have an almost inflexi- 
ble policy of making a knowledge of job processes the first requirement in 
selecting personnel workers. They seem to assume that the methods and 
attitudes of personnel management are either less important than job 
techniques or can be learned with ease by persons experienced on the job. 

While a knowledge of the work performed by employees is certainly 
helpful to those in personnel work, recent experience has shown that its 
importance has been overestimated. It is doubtful whether a detailed 
knowledge of particular industrial processes is necessary for them. And even 
a person with considerable shop experience might know no more than a 
dozen different jobs out of hundreds performed in an establishment. 


PERSONNEL WORK ITSELF IS SPECIALIZED 


The fallacy in considering a knowledge of production methods the most 
important factor in selecting personnel workers lies in the fact that personnel 
work is in itself a highly specialized field for which a rapidly increasing 
amount of technical information regarding human behavior is necessary. 
Persons who place technical knowledge of production first are usually un- 
aware of the highly subjective and abstract considerations which enter into 
such activities as maintaining employee confidence, building personal 
security, interpreting test scores, adjusting minor personality deviations, 
rating efficiency and counseling. They may be equally unaware of the 
highly objective data now available on fatigue, finger dexterity of women 
employees versus that of men, reaction time and its relation to accidents, 
depth-perception tests, etc. Not knowing what is involved in scientific 
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personnel work, they assume that it is easier to learn whatever is necessary 
of the science of personnel than to obtain a general knowledge of job 
processes. Possibly they have never examined that assumption. 

Insistence upon job experience for personnel workers stems from an 
old belief that personnel employees work more with jobs, operations, 
machines, production and product than they do with employees and all their 
fears, hopes, ambitions, jealousies, defenses, tensions, appetites and interests. 
Wartime experience has shown that it is generally easier for an intelligent 
person who has some knowledge of the science of human behavior to pick up 
whatever he needs to know of production techniques than for a successful 
production worker to orient himself in the field of human relations. 

In the face of the knowledge accumulated through the successful experi- 
mentation of top-flight American industries, one conclusion is inescapable: 
Alert management should not ignore school teachers as one source of 
personnel workers. Nowhere else can industry find men and women with 
the same degree of theoretical training, the same records of unselfish loyalty 
and devotion to a job, the same ability to adjust and adapt themselves to 
new and changing situations. At the present time especially, teachers are 
compelled by economic pressure to look for jobs in which they can find 
financial security and reward in proportion to the time and money they 
have put into their preparation. By acting now management takes advantage 
of the propitious moment. Industries that recognize the wisdom of this 
action have found, as a reward for their foresight, increased happiness among 
their employees, and a resulting increase in production efficiency. 





Scouting for Jobs 


ACKLING the problem of holding needed workers to meet production schedules 

right up to the time of the armistice, Northrop Aircraft, Inc., is rounding up postwar 
employment prospects for surplus workers. The company is trying to cut down the 
uncertainty induced by rumors of cutbacks and peace scares which might send war 
industry employees scuttling for permanent jobs. 

The company estimates that at least 50 per cent of the 2,000 men and women who 
left Northrop to go into military service will want their jobs back, and that it will 
have a surplus of 1,850 workers when the war ends. Accordingly, Northrop’s industrial 
relations department has been taking inventory of the skills and trades of company 
personnel and is making a systematic search for jobs in peacetime industry in which 
their abilities can be used. It will give office space to representatives of concerns 
looking for postwar workers. 

—Business Week 4/1/44 
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KEEPING THE WORKER ON HIS FEET 


By FRANCES SMITH 
Murray Manufacturing Corporation 
Brooklyn, N. Y. 


It is generally recognized that foot complaints are responsible for considerable 
worker fatigue and perhaps, in some cases, for absenteeism and turnover. The 
question has been, however, whether or not it is feasible for management to tackle 
the problem. The author of this article describes a foot-care program instituted by 
one plant, giving data on the amount of care found necessary and the cost of 
employing a part-time podiatrist. She also outlines the measures which were taken 
to insure acceptance of the plan by the workers. 

VER a year ago, a podiatrist suggested that we introduce foot care for 

industrial workers. Since the majority of our jobs require standing or 
walking or both, it seemed to be a good idea; but as we had little in the 
way of precedents to guide us, we started the program in a tentative, experi- 
mental fashion. 

Walking through the plant and observing footgear worn, by women 
workers particularly, made it clear to the most unitiated that workers could 
not stand eight or nine hours daily in sandals, sneakers or bedroom slippers 
without becoming exhausted. And the fatigue factor certainly has some- 
thing to do with absenteeism and turnover, although it is difficult to establish 
a correlation.* Moreover, the lack of adequate foot protection accounted for 
a high incidence of foot injuries. For these reasons we decided that the 
objectives of the program would be: (1) foot health, and (2) foot safety 
(supplementing the work of the safety committee). 


INAUGURATING THE PROGRAM 


The “foot doctor” brought his own equipment, and was established in 
a first aid room. Then 20 women, “lead horses” who could sell the idea 
to other employees, were asked to submit to examination on company time. 

Fifteen of these workers were found to need immediate foot attention. 
When questioned, all admitted that they had been aware of foot discomfort, 
and had intended to do something about it, but that they had “never got 
around to it.” Since they declared also that they had experienced relief 


* According to an article on ‘‘Foot Disorders and Absenteeism Based on a Survey in War Production Areas”’ 
in the September, 1943, issue of the Journal of the National Association of Chiropodists, of 78,000 war workers 
surveyed: 

“47.940 workers were afflicted with foot disorders which caused the loss of from two to seven days 
yer month. 
; **B—12,311 suffered from foot disorders which were responsible for at least one day per month. 
““C—16,660 had foot disabilities which decreased their industrial efficiency although they reported no 
time lost from their work. 
““D—41,089 reported no time lost from their work. 
“Of the 78,000 workers surveyed, 20,251 lost an average of three days per month or approximately 
160,000 man-hours per month.” 
There is no guarantee, of course, that these figures, which were obtained from personnel departments and 
podiatrists in war plants, are any more significant than other absentee breakdown figures; they represent the 
reasons for absence given by the workers, not necessarily the valid reasons. 
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after treatment and would like to see the podiatrist regularly, arrangements 
were made for them to go to his office (which was not hard to reach from 
the plant) and obtain follow-up treatment on their own time at the com- 
pany’s expense. But the response was negligible—the workers maintained 
that they reached home too late when they went after leaving work. It was 
decided, therefore, to discard this method. 

Next, notices inviting employees to see the podiatrist in the plant on 
company time for a nominal fee were posted throughout the plant. But 
again response was poor. It seemed clear that although workers might 
realize they needed foot care, they were unwilling either to make a trip to 
get it or to pay a fee if the service was offered on the premises. 


WORKERS WERE EMBARRASSED 


After a year of vain attempts to launch the program successfully, work- 
ers were invited to see the podiatrist at no charge, in the plant and on 
company time. At this the demand for appointments slowly increased, but 
workers still needed prodding. It developed that many of them never had 
had podiatric treatment and “were afraid of what he’s going to do.” Some 
felt that foot discomfort was part of the job and that nothing could be done 
about it. By and large, too, the majority admitted after discussion, they 
were embarrassed—embarrassed to tell a foreman why they wanted time 
off the job, afraid that they would be objects of derision on the part of 
fellow workers. ‘They were all too conscious that painful feet are not an 
especially dramatic or heart-wringing ailment. It was arranged, therefore, 
to have appointments made through the medical office, so that no explana- 
tions to the foremen would be necessary. 


THE FINAL PLAN 
The mechanics as finally developed, are as follows: 

1. After two or three weeks of employment, all new workers are given 
an appointment for examination in order to determine foot needs 
and any follow-up care required. The medical department has the 
names of new workers and consults the foremen once a week to deter- 
mine who can be spared on particular days. A record card is made 
out at the time of examination and filed in the medical department. 

2. A worker who wishes to see the foot doctor goes to the medical depart- 
ment, leaves his name, and is notified of the appointment time. Each 
week the medical department arranges the schedule of treatments 
with the foreman. 

3. Workers who wish safety shoes are advised to see the foot doctor 
befoge buying so that they may get shoes most fitted their needs. 
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4. The supervisor of orientation and job progress for the women workers 
notifies them of the service offered by the company and urges them to 
purchase safety shoes. 

Once a month, record cards are analyzed by the doctor, and workers 
who should return for follow-up treatment are notified by the medical 
department. Whether the worker returns or not is optional with him; 


if he does not return after a second follow-up notice, no further action 
is taken. 


or 


The podiatrist now sees an average of 10 patients daily, four mornings 
a week. He also returns to the plant one evening weekly, when he sees 15 
to 20 patients. Examinations take about five minutes; treatments, 10 to 20 
minutes. 

Everything possible has been done to streamline the process. A clerical 
assistant from the plant works with the podiatrist, taking down notes on 
the individual’s record chart during the course of examination and/or 
treatment. She prepares pads, medicines and instruments so that the worker 
may be treated as quickly as possible and, in addition, directs the traffic 
flow in such a way that not more than one worker is waiting at a time. To 
date, there have been no complaints by foremen that time is wasted in 
this service. 

The number of workers seen varies between 50 and 60 weekly. The 
idea of going to the podiatrist has gained gradual acceptance, not only 
among the formerly reluctant workers, but also among foremen who in the 
past resented giving workers time off for “this new nonsense the personnel 
office has dreamed up.” 

Proportionately, there is a greater demand for foot care among the 
night-shift workers. This probably for two reasons: 

1. The average age of this group is higher than that of the day workers. 

2. Night workers, especially women, are generally in a more complaining 

mood then day workers, and feel their time is more limited. (Actually, 
they have more opportunity to avail themselves of community services 
than day workers do.) The podiatrist reports they want “the works,” 
special pads, medicinal care, etc. The foot vibrator is especially 
popular. 

During treatment, the podiatrist discusses the type of shoe which might 
give more comfort and ensure toe-protection, and various models of men’s 
and women’s shoes are on display in the medical department. Workers are 
steered to the Personnel Office for shoe stamps and a list of stores where the 
best type of shoe can be purchased. But we have deliberately kept out of 
the shoe business on the advice of the podiatrist, for two reasons: We want 
workers to feel they have a wider choice of shoes than could be offered by 
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the company; and we hope to fix the responsibility of supplying well- 
constructed and properly fitted shoes on the shoe retailers. 


In general, foot complaints found among our workers can be classified 
as follows: 


WOMEN’S FOOT COMPLAINTS 


Orthopedic foot disabilities: Metatarsal arch pain, due not only to poor 
footgear currently worn, but also to faulty shoes worn before employment 
in the plant, has led to poor posture, backaches, and in some cases chronic 
fatigue. Heel pain, known as “policeman’s heel,” 
pounding on hard floors, is also found. 


which is due to constant 


MEN’S COMPLAINTS 


Common foot disorders: ‘These include corn and callous complaints, 
fungus infections, etc. Male workers have fewer and a greater scattering olf 
complaints than women,* and the majority of those they do have fall into 
the common foot disorders category and are mainly due to wearing old 
dress shoes on the job. 

The fact that workers can obtain stamps for safety shoes only through 
the personnel office has been a great aid in seeing that proper shoes are 
purchased. Several shops will insert pads or arch supports according to the 
doctor’s written instructions, and this has been helpful in doing a long- 
range therapeutic job for the individual worker. 

At present, two out of the 10 workers seen daily have follow-up work 
done frequently, possibly twice a week for several weeks, to clear up infection 
or intense pain. Corn and callous cases are seen approximately once a month. 


FIGURES ON FOOT CARE 
The following are figures based on a preliminary report covering the 
period, July, 1943—December, 1943: 


750 Treatments given 

350 Individuals examined and treated 

17 Cases in which no treatment was necessary 

187 Cases which needed monthly treatment 

72 Cases which needed treatment every two months 

24 Cases which needed treatment every three months 

50 Emergency cases—blisters, dermatological complaints, etc 
Forty individuals showed improvement and were scheduled to report at longer 

intervals than at first; that is, some avorkers once scheduled to return every month are 

now seen every two or three months. 


Emphasis throughout the program has been on preventive care. Where it 
is apparent, for example, that a corn and callous case will become painful 
in two or three months, the worker is recalled just before the time the 





* ‘Among 1,000 cases seen in a foot clinic, there were 15 times as many females as males.” Labor Information 
Bulletin, July, 1943. 
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trouble is expected to develop. If no need is found for treatment, the next 
appointment will be made for after a longer interval. The fact that more 
and more workers need to see the podiatrist less frequently as time goes on 
is one indication of the success of the program. 


COST 


The company pays one dollar per patient for treatment, no fee for 
examination. The only initial expense was for a podiatrist’s chair and stool. 
Overhead items include the cost of materials, which is nominal, the services 
of the clerical assistant 10 hours weekly, the time given by the nurse making 
up and arranging weekly schedules, and the time off the job by the worker. 
There are disadvantages to this system of paying the podiatrist, inasmuch as 
he feels reluctant to call in workers for follow-up treatment too often— 
although it was probably the best for the early stages of the program, when 
management had no way of forecasting how extensive the program would 
have to be. Now, however, we are considering a plan to assign the podiatrist 
to the regular medical staff and pay him on a yearly basis for approximately 
14 hours of service weekly. 

In summing up, how can the value of such a program be measured? 
That the need for a foot-comfort program existed in our plant is evidenced 
by the employee acceptance of the plan and by analysis of the records of 
foot needs and improvement shown. If a podiatrist gives concentrated 
service at regular intervals, he should in a short time have few acute cases 
which need attention. The program must, however, be planned and con- 
tinuous, and it must have the full support of management if foot discomfort 
is to be materially alleviated. 





Wages and Wage Deductions 


ETWEEN January, 1941, and October, 1943, the average weekly earnings of factory 
workers rose from $26.64 to $44.86, or by 68.4 per cent. In the case of a worker 
supporting a family of four, deductions (taxes and war bonds) increased from 27 
cents to $6.67. Taking into account the cost of living, in October, 1943, such a worker 
had an average of $5.65 per week above the amount necessary to maintain him and 
his family at their January, 1941, level of living. For the single worker, without de- 
pendents (and therefore without the credits allowed for them in income-tax calcu- 
lations), deductions from earnings averaged $12.11 per week, leaving him with an 
average of only 22 cents per week above the amount needed to maintain his January, 

1941, standard of living. 
—Monthly Labor Review 3/44 
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Extent of Collective Bargaining: January, 1944 


A‘ the beginning of 1944 approximately 13%4 million workers, or almost 45 per 

cent of all workers in private industry, were employed under the terms of union 
agreements. The net gain during 1943 of about three-fourths of a million in the 
number under agreement represents increases in some industries and losses in others. 
In general, these differences correspond to changes in employment in individual 
industries, rather than changes in the proportions of workers covered in agreements. 


Some industries continued to be much more widely organized than others. 
Manufacturing wage earners as a whole were about 60 per cent covered by union 
agreement, but in such industries as aluminum fabrication, automobiles, men’s 
clothing, non-ferrous-metal smelting and refining, shipbuilding, and basic steel, over 
90 per cent were under agreement. Over 95 per cent of the coal miners, longshoremen, 
and workers on railroads, including clerical and supervisory personnel, and over 80 
per cent of the workers in the construction, maritime, local bus and street railway, 
trucking and telegraph industries were employed under the terms of union agreements. 

About 13 per cent of the estimated 7 million clerical, technical and professional 
workers in private industries were employed under union agreements. In transportation 
over half the clerical, technical and professional workers were under agreement, 
largely because of the very high proportion of railroad workers covered. Practically 
all professional actors and musicians were employed under union agreements. On the 
other hand, agreements covered only a little over 5 per cent of the clerical and pro- 
fessional workers in manufacturing and financial establishments and wholesale and 
retail trade. 


The greatest increases in the number of workers under agreement during 1943 
occurred in the manufacturing industries where employment expanded. In January, 
1943, manufacturing workers under agreement numbered almost 714 millions and in 


/ 


January, 1944, almost 8% millions. 


Gains in the proportion of eligible workers who were covered by agreements were 
made during 1943 in shipbuilding, aluminum fabrication, and in the smelting and 
refining and alloying, rolling and drawing of non-ferrous metals. 

The outstanding change during 1943 with regard to union status was an increase 
in the proportion of manufacturing workers covered by agreements which require 
maintenance of membership during the term of the agreement by employees who are 
or choose to become union members, and a decrease in the proportion under agreements 
which make no requirements regarding union membership. There were also slight 
increases in the proportions of manufacturing workers covered by closed- and union- 
shop agreements. 

—Monthly Labor Review 4/44 





Time Clock Cards 


N ingenious method of using time card racks for dissemination of news about em- 
ployees, company products, and other matters of general interest to workers has 
been devised and successfully used by the Gray Marine Motor Co., of Detroit. 
Cards containing photos and brief copy are inserted periodically with each em- 
ployee’s time card. Serving as a miniature house organ, the cards embrace a wide 
range of subjects, including pictures and interesting news items about workers, notes 
on employees in the armed services, recipes, company sports events, jokes, cartoons, 
sidelights about company products, etc. 
—The Hiring Line 3/44 








MAKING FOREMEN DISCIPLINE-CONSCIOUS 


By FRANCES SPODICK 


— discipline is essential to the attainment of maximum pro- 

duction—a fact which becomes increasingly apparent under wartime 
conditions. What plant today is not, to a greater or lesser degree, experienc- 
ing the depressing effects of excessive absenteeism and lateness, soldiering 
on the job, carelessness, inattention to directions and orders, and numerous 
other employee offenses? Nor are the reasons for the above and lesser 
behavioral deviations far to seek. The ordinary labor supply is seriously 
curtailed at a time when the demand for manpower is at a peak. The worker 
is not unaware of the advantage he enjoys thereby and, human nature being 
what it is, is sometimes unable to resist the temptation to exploit his new 
estate. 

In some cases, employment standards are being lowered in order to tap 
available reservoirs of labor, and scores of workers with little or no industrial 
experience are being added to the workforce. Women are leaving the com- 
parative freedom of the home for the more restricted environment of the 
factory. Older persons, some previously retired, and handicapped indi- 
viduals are being utilized in increasing numbers. Minority groups hereto- 
fore confined largely to the service occupations are taking their places on 
the production lines. Farms and schools are yielding a steady stream of 
personnel untutored in the ways of industry. Inevitably, these new groups 
present problems in direction and control, and management realizes that 
it must reappraise customary techniques if maximum benefit is to accrue 
from the employment of these recruits. 

Happily, the concept of discipline as training—as education of em- 
ployees in fundamental patterns of acceptable behavior and performance— 
is gradually gaining ground over the more limited meaning of chastisement 
or retribution for wrongdoing. There is lessened preoccupation with symp- 
toms and a more sincere effort to arrive at basic causes in dealing with in- 
fractions of rules and regulations. At the same time, management is more 
cognizant of the major role of foremen and supervisors in disciplinary 
control. There is realization that, no matter how progressive the thinking 
of top executives may be, this will not be reflected in employee morale and 
efficiency if foremen fail to apply the enlightened principles in their direct 
contacts with the men and women under them. 

The American Management Association has been asked frequently 
for information on how management can more effectively promote among 
supervisory personnel recognition of the latter’s responsibility in the matter 
of discipline. How motivate the foreman to consider each situation care- 
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fully and thoroughly? How prompt him to question his own responsibility 
in creating the situation? How assist him to adjust the matter with the 
employee on a friendly, constructive basis? 


As one step in the direction of encouraging a sounder approach to 
discipline, the following check list is offered.* This should prove a useful 
day-to-day tool in evaluating disciplinary action both prior to and after 
corrective measures have been imposed. In making it available to foremen 
and others with disciplinary responsibilities, management can do much to 
foster a significant precept of leadership—ihink before acting! There can 
be no other course if the supervisor is “to arrive at corrective measures that 
‘will be readily defensible in the opinion of the individual employee, his 
associates, his representatives, the management, and the public.” 





FOREMEN’S DISCIPLINE CHECK LIST 


(To the employee your actions reflect the ideals and the practices of 
management. Especially is this true of your handling of disciplinary mat- 
ters. The following check list is intended to assist you in the proper de- 
termination and administration of corrective measures. Used prior to and 
following disciplinary action, it will strengthen your control over subor- 
dinates and protect you and the management from the embarrassment of 
unwise and arbitrarily imposed penalties.) 


Within the limits of my authority in matters of discipline, as estab- 
lished by company policy, have I: 
I. Obtained all the facts which bear on the particular situation under 
consideration? 


A. Have I consciously refrained from making a “snap” judgment of the 
motive or intention underlying the act? 


B. Have I given the employee a fair hearing to get his version of the act 
or occurrence? 

C. Have I obtained the stories of other employees with information 
bearing on the situation? 


D. Have I spared the feelings of all concerned by conducting the fact- 
finding interview as privately as possible? --— 


E. Have I recorded the essential facts obtained on an appropriate record? ——— 


F. Have, I, wherever possible, checked the information obtained against 
records or other objective data open to me? -_—— 


G. Have I data concerning the nature and disposition of previous cases of 
violations or infractions of rules by employee? 


II. Weighed the facts carefully before deciding on a course of action? 
A. Do the facts in the case warrant immediate referral of the matter to 





*A comprehensive treatment of the subject of discipline is to be found in Special Research Report No. 3, 
“Constructive Discipline in Industry,’’ American Management Association, 1943. 
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higher authority? (Company policy sometimes restricts the supervisor’s 

action to the administering of cautions and reprimands. The foreman’s 

participation in the evaluation of and decision in cases of more serious 

infraction will then depend on the formal disciplinary procedure 

adopted by his company.) — 
B. Have I taken into account the nature of the violation? a 
C. Have I taken into account the severity of the damage caused by the 

act? — 
1D. Have I considered the employee’s length of service and the quality of 

the service record? -—— 
E. Do the facts indicate evidence of intent at wrongdoing or willful 

maliciousness? —— 
F. Has the employee involved been cooperative in the process of investi- 

gation? ae 
G. Am I certain that prejudice, favoritism or other personal considera- 

tions have in no wise influenced the course of action decided upon? ——— 
H. Is the corrective measure decided upon consistent with penalties im- 

posed in other departments—and in my own department on previous 

occasions—for similar offenses? (Like acts with like intent should be 

dealt with in like manner.) -—--— 
I. Is the disciplinary measure constructive? Is it aimed at preventing a 

repetition of the act? Is it designed to maintain morale; to encourage 

initiative; to create a desire on the part of the employee to do what is 

right? --— 
J. If necessary, will I be able to justify fully the contemplated action? ——— 

III. Taken action in an appropriate manner? 


A. Has the disciplinary measure been imposed reasonably soon after the 
commission of the act? ——— 

B. Have I considered very carefully whether the measure should be 
administered privately or before the employee’s associates? Seat 

C. Have I made a sufficiently detailed record of the action taken? _—— 


D. Have I helped to make the employee more receptive to corrective 
action? Have I eliminated, insofar as possible, any resentment he may 
feel by explaining the possible or actual consequences of his act and 
the need for corrective action? — 


E. Along with the penalty, have I given the employee constructive advice, 
so that compliance in the future will be more certain? -——— 


IV. Followed up to determine whether action was effective? 


A. Does the employee’s attitude and/or performance following corrective 
action show the desired change or improvement? -——- 


B. Have there been no recurrences of conduct of a similar nature by the 


employee or other employees following the imposition of a disciplinary 
measure? 


C. Has the morale of the workplace benefited perceptibly? -—— 
D. Has the action contributed in some measure to my own prestige? --—— 





On the old theory that an “ounce of prevention is worth a pound of 
cure,” the following items are appended to help you gauge your competence 
in anticipating and forestalling disciplinary problems. 

I. Maintenance of Standards: 


A. Do I refrain from seeking to promote myself as a “good fellow” by the 


dubious means of ignoring departures from standards of workmanship 
or deportment? 
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B. Do I prevent mistaken notions of chivalry from making me especially 
so inclined when subordinates are women? 

C. Do I guard against letting fear (of having my disciplinary action 
challenged by management, the union, etc.) make me excessively lax 
in maintaining standards? 

Authority: 

A. Do I seek employee conformity to standards of behavior and per- 
formance through explanation and suggestion rather than through 
arbitrary imposition of authority? 

B. Do I admit the employee into partnership in the job to be done? 

C. Do I depend on cooperation instead of subservience to get the job 


done? 


Human Relationships: 


A. 


B. 


Do I try to promote my competency to handle human relations by 
overcoming such shortcomings on my part as (1) lack of tact; (2) favor- 
itism; (3) undue familiarity; (4) lack of foresight; (5) failure to give 
deserved praise; (6) inattention to workers’ suggestions; (7) unfriend- 
liness; and (8) open violation of rules others are required to obey, etc.? 
Do I observe cause-and-effect relationships over a period of time and 
apply the teaching of experience in my relationships with employees? 
Do I seek objective confirmation of the soundness of my approach to 
various situations—that is, do I seek facts rather than rely solely on my 
opinions? 

Am I aware of the different sources of individual employee maladjust- 
ments and deviation from standards, such as: (1) lack of aptitude for 
the assigned job; (2) intelligence below or above the level required by 
the work; (3) emotional disturbances which make it difficult to control 
behavior or performance; (4) bodily impairment or physical limitation 
sufficient to influence adversely behavior or performance; and (5) bur- 
densome personal problems which intrude themselves into the work 
situationr 


Techniques of Instruction: 


A. 
B. 


Do I teach—not tell—the employee to perform a number of operations? 


Am I careful to inform him of special hazards, of standards of quality 
and quantity, and of conduct? 

Do I stress sufficiently the importance of each job and its contribution 
to the end product? 

Do I check the employee’s performance carefully in the learning stages 
to see that instructions are being carried out and that deviations from 
standards are corrected before bad habits have a chance to develop? 
Do my techniques of instruction adhere to the principles of learning? 
(Do I stress correct procedure? Do I train on actual operations? Do 
I space my training sessions, etc.?) 











The “Joe Smith Case” (in Pidgin English) 


RAINING Within Industry instructional material has been translated into Spanish, 

Arabian, French, and even Braille for the use of the blind. Recently some TWI 
cases have been rendered in “pidgin English” (the common language of many peoples 
in the Pacific Islands and the Far East) for use with supervisors of mixed ancestry. 
Here is the pidgin English version of what is known in Job Relations Training as 
“the Joe Smith Case”: 


Joe Smeeth, he long time numba one good man and him alla same catch plenty 
mo-ne. 
His place for hanahana get nuff job und all man 6 day hanahana; no more moi-moi 
one time one week. Oni Sunday moi-moi. 
Dis bugga Joe, he every Monday moi-moi und dis make planty pilikia, for job no 
can make pau, quick wid out heem. 
Boss-man plenty time speak heem dis kind moi-moi no good, but Joe only speak, 
“Me no kea, me 5 day hanahana how alla-same two week before—when no more 
hakaka time.” 
Boss-man try speak Joe hakaka time—plenty sol-jer time—more betta heem every 
day hanahana, but Joe alla same too much pakiki. 
Bomb-bye Joe one wahine get. Marry time Joe he pololei one week, 6 day hanahana. 
Boss-man he stay thinking now two men no can alla same one man before, moi-moi, 
kaukau, und hanahana. Joe he now numba one good job make, he no more one 
time moi-moi por five-six muntz already. 
Then what you tink? Da company, on numba one day lass week speak more 
mo-ne makana for same job. Den numba two day Joe, he no come. Da supervisor 
he tink Joe alla same before now five day hanahana nuff for kaukau. 
So da beeg boss tink he geeve Joe one lesson—so numba tree day when Joe he come 
for hanahana, da boss speek: “No need for you come work one week cuz already 
you alla same before now. Numba two day dis week you moi-moi . . . dis time 
maybe you tink what it is for you no get 6 day pay one week.” 

—TWI News Letter 3/18/44 


as 
—- 





Industrial Recreation Costs 


TEN companies with approximately 130,000 employees recently furnished the 

National Recreation Association with detailed information as to the cost of their 
employee recreation programs. The companies reported that 40 per cent of the 
employees were participating in their programs. 

Eight of the companies have employee membership associations, four of them 
levying dues which partly finance the recreational activities. In one company associa- 
tion, dues constitute 10 per cent of the total income available for recreation; in one, 
15 per cent; in one, 35 per cent; and in another, 50 per cent. 

Three companies employing 89,000 workers reported a gross expenditure of $4.68 
a year per employee, of which 28 per cent is for salaries, In these three companies 
management pays from 15 per cent to 85 per cent of the cost of the programs; the 
average is 40 per cent. 

The other seven companies, employing 37,823 workers, reported all costs except 
salaries. They spend an average of $1.35 a year per employee. Six of these companies 
reported management contributions ranging from nothing to 83 per cent. The average 
contribution for the six companies was 29 per cent. 

C. E. Brewer, Field Representative of the National Recreation Association, in 
personal visits to approximately 110 companies, found that the average expenditure 
for recreation was $2.46 a year per employee, exclusive of salaries. 

--The Conference Board Management Record 3/44 
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A JOB EVALUATION PLAN THAT WORKS 


By WILLIAM J. KIRBY 
Personnel Director 
Supplee-Wills-Jones Milk Company 


and 


EDWARD M. WESTBURGH, Ph.D. 
Chief of Psychological Service 
The Institute of the Pennsylvania Hospital 


Any evaluation technique that cannot be applied to the entire gamut of jobs in an 
organization lacks something vital in principle, these authors contend. In the belief 
that none of the existing methods of job evaluation is sufficiently broad in scope, 
they present here an “all-inclusive” plan which has been applied successfully in 
one company to jobs ranging from unskilled to executive levels. This plan combines 
what the authors believe to be the best features of the factor comparison method 
and the point system with a new selection of basic factors. 


. few phases of personnel activity are receiving more studied interest 

and attention at the present time than that of job evaluation. Directives 
coincident to the economic stabilization program have certainly lent great 
impetus to work in this field, but the basic need for sound wage and salary 
administration with equitable remuneration for services performed has 
been, in an ever-tightening labor market, an even more important factor. 
The increase of job opportunities throughout industry generally has served 
to illuminate weaknesses in wage structure in individual companies, as 
employees, dissatisfied with the value placed on their jobs by management, 
have sought out opportunities which suddenly became available after a 
period of lean years. In this way, long-unrecognized dissatisfaction among 
individual employees has become all too suddenly apparent, and manage- 
ment has (rightly, we believe) in many cases turned toward empirical 
methods of job evaluation as a partial answer to its problem. 

The work in job evaluation which was carried on in years prior to this 
war period has enabled those adopting its techniques in these times to draw 
upon the results of many worthwhile, practical and experimental studies for 
guidance. 

Most of the better-known systems of job evaluation have real merit and 
contribute valuable concepts useful in further development of job evaluation 
technique. Regardless of the method of job evaluation finally selected 
for use in any individual company, the ranking method of evaluating jobs 
affords a simple, valuable preliminary check on the final result. 

Under this method, jobs are listed in progressive order of importance 
to a company. An evaluating committee generally ranks jobs within each 
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department, and then jobs of similar or equal importance in different 
departments are equated to those first ranked. Finally, and by various 
means, rates of pay are determined for each group of jobs from the lowest 
to the highest. This simple, easily performed method of evaluation proves 
very useful, especially in the early stages, on evaluations derived in the 
application of other techniques. 

Similarly, portions of the classification method may be adapted to other 
schemes of job evaluation, particularly if it is deemed advisable to meet 
specific situations by grouping in one class jobs whose evaluations are close 
numerically. The classification method of job evaluation is based upon 
determining in advance a number of classes or grades of jobs and assigning 
a wage rate or rate range for each class. A general statement of the limits 
and scope of duties and responsibilities of work applicable to each class 
is set down, and jobs are then considered, with or without descriptions or 
specifications, and placed in one of the several predetermined classes. 

The point system of job evaluation develops the highly desirable use 
of minimum and maximum valuations for the various components or factors 
used in the job evaluation. Under this system, factors probably common to 
all jobs are chosen and numerical values called “points” are then determined 
for each factor. Variations in point systems are many. Some of these systems 
provide an equal point range for each factor; others set up an unequal point 
range, in which case the factors are said to be weighted according to their 
importance. Some define or explain how extensively a given factor shall be 
required in order to receive, for example, two points or four points. In 
other point methods only upper and lower points are given for each factor. 
Points, and consequently final evaluations, may be directly or indirectly 
related to wages or salaries. 


FACTOR COMPARISON METHOD 


The factor comparison method as developed by Benge, Burk and Hay 
presents the theory of comparison of jobs by factors and also the novel 
concept of evaluating each factor in terms of dollars per month, which 
eliminates the necessity of translating total evaluations into salary.1 This 
factor comparison method utilizes five general requirements or factors 
believed to be common to all jobs. An evaluation committee functions with 
the aid of precise written job descriptions and compares each job, factor 
by factor, with other jobs previously evaluated. Originally, a group of key 
jobs is selected to include jobs of varied importance, the salaries of which 
are thought to be very nearly correct at the outset. The salary paid for each 





1 Manual of Job Evaluation, by Eugene J. Benge, Samuel L. H. Burk and Edward N. Hay. Harper & Brothers, 
New York, 1941. 
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job is then distributed over the five factors, a certain amount, as determined 
during evaluation, being allotted to each factor. For example, a stenographic 
position wlfich pays $97.00 per month might show a breakdown of this sort: 
$19.00 for mental requirements; $27.00 for skill needed; $17.00 for physical 
requirements; $25.00 for responsibility involved in the job; and $9.00 for 
working conditions. Similarly, other jobs in the key group are evaluated, 
and then all other jobs to be evaluated are compared by factors with values 
assigned to each factor for each or several of the key jobs. 

On the premise that none of the existing methods of job evaluation 
was wholly adequate for our purposes, the authors some time ago began 
work on a job evaluation plan which combines what we believe to be the 
best features of the factor comparison method and the point system of 
evaluation, along with a completely new selection of basic factors to be 
considered in job evaluation. Most prior methods of evaluating jobs seem 
to function rather smoothly within certain specific work levels but are not 
sufficiently broad in scope to cover the entire gamut of jobs within an 
industrial organization from the lowest grade of labor to top executive 
positions. The need for a plan which would breach this gap was apparent, 
and to this end, among others, the job evaluation plan to be discussed 
herein was developed. 

Any evaluation technique which requires, for different businesses and 
industries, different procedures or different series of factors cannot be basic- 
ally sound, even though it may be an improvement over no systematized 
appraisal procedures. An evaluation technique which cannot be applied 
to various job levels or job groups, such as factory workers, office workers 
and salesmen, lacks something vital in principle or in application. 


DEVISING AN ALL-INCLUSIVE PLAN 


We believe that there are a limited number of observable factors or 
characteristics which determine relative success in a particular job. We 
decided to examine and experiment with the various procedures proposed 
and used by individuals and companies. All the techniques have the faults 
indicated in the preceding paragraph, or worse, they are psychologically 
unsound in that they attempt to assign values to character or personality 
traits which can never be isolated from each other and which never add up 
to anything meaningful when point values are given them. There are 
several exceptions to this general observation. Like others, however, we 
found even the better methods require several important modifications to 
make them applicable to all positions in any company. Careful analysis 
revealed what was wrong with particular techniques and what changes 
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had to be made. Interestingly enough, the procedures determined upon, 
armchair fashion, seemed to work when applied to an actual company 
evaluation project. Of course, some minor improvements were made and 
point values altered as we continued the practical application of our 
technique. ‘ 

The purpose of this article is not to review the literature of the subject, 
criticize the techniques in vogue, or defend the scientific basis of our method. 
We used our knowledge of psychology and scientific methodology to avoid 
unsound concepts and procedures as we evolved empirically the details of 
the evaluation technique we are about to describe. We shall explain what 
we did and show how the technique worked out when it was comprehensively 
applied to a concrete situation. 


CORRELATION OF POINTS WITH WAGES ADVISABLE 

As Benge, Burk and Hay have pointed out, there is a real advantage 
in setting point values which will approximate the weekly, monthly or yearly 
wage that a specific job pays. Judging from our experience and that of others, 
point values adding up to a month’s wages seem most convenient. 

Point values should never be thought of as percentiles. In fact, all 
techniques which attempt to rank factors from 0 to 100 per cent are unsatis- 
factory. There are no such things as 80 or 100 per cent intelligence, or 
learning ability, or endurance, or experience, or capacity to deal with people. 

It is highly important, in constructing a plan, to determine real 
relative weights for the various factors. These can be arrived at only by 
trial and error (employing some tried-out scheme as a beginning). Personal 
preference or arbitrary whims do not determine the relationship of the 
values assigned to each factor. The determining influences are society’s 
judgments. These judgments in turn are determined by customs, philosophic 
concepts, and availability of the component. Physical labor our society 
finds plentiful, and thus it is comparatively cheap; education it considers 
important, finding that comparatively few can or do go beyond high school, 
so this factor gets a higher rate; ability to organize and direct, or to get 
along with and to inspire others, seems quite rare, so we rate these highly. 

Internal consistency is essential if the scheme is to work out practically, 
and the same factors should have universal application; but point values for 
the factors will differ in various industries and communities and even in 
various companies in the same industry. Availability of labor, prevalent 
wage scales, social approval or disapproval of certain .activities or work 
conditions, individual ideas of management as to the relative importance 
of each factor—these are some of the influences which will eventually deter- 
mine the weights assigned to specific factors. 
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The factors, components and point values used in the Westburgh-Kirby | 
job evaluation plan are as follows: 


E. 


II. 


Ill. 


IV. 


VI. 
VIL. 


Points 
Physical Requirements 
A. Strength and Endurance .................. Feeee ee eee eee eee 2-20 
SE NEE. eaivenicen sv cucer Sei ensneernsnesecestee ee esse mnenee 10-20 
Intelligence Requirements 
A. Ability to understand (Insight) 
i ee Pe I IN ide sass anc ennnedsorsecsennueens 16-18 
i Ce OE Oe SEO MS ond ccd sc ped ined ees cageeeeed aunees 21-2 
ee ae. Se Oe A I a vacer inden cords a sabunswenssweneene 27-30 
95-110 = 9.5 X 1/10 Of score ............. whine parked Mees 33-39 
Ee BI Ene ba eek ndntiardercejgerndiavesdege 2-46 
re ae «oo hi ok Sd ceils hss chp woe Beacon 55-60 
Ce ee Ie Ee ND a hielh as cesar ansnneecsumesawxwwemen 80-98 
Se. SIN OP NU UN ior co Kc ati eicndia ear mcd ness eonwencevennes 9 2-40 
Education and Formal Training Requirements 
ee errr ree rrr re 0-32 
B. Specialized (2 points per year) 
1. Technical and professional (5-year) maximum) ...............+-. 2-10 
I ID oro 8s cic s cwnsdenssencdeeswawann 2-6 
Specialized Experience Requirements 
A. Professional (5 points per year, 10-year maximum) ...............+.. 0-50 
B. Technical (2 points per year, 5-year maximum) ................006. 0-10 
C. Skilled (2 points per year, 5-year maximum) ...................... 0-10 
D. Executive (5 points per year, 10-year maximum) ...............0006. 0-50 
Required Abilities in Dealing with People 
a? SE cc ce hake s ode ene bat neke ae entitbansaewes 0-400 
EE Ie OS SA ee ae ey Tere eee ree ee 0-300 
oy a ee EE IID ina 65 49 a5 2:5 aid bee's. o dw eed densi owen pean 0-400 
ee IN SOI, CD oie dasaixe mand tales s eesRededeewersaarere 0-40 
Responsibility 
Fee EE CU GRIND ie asec evinneaedseeen bec des ohbeteenmeceee 0-100 
i NE So be aei/ as Fixed eves che Kes kmher th Kaaihadabacenasanpehers 0-200 
Re tb cncns tiseeib OKtAey beds cues a eee A Chase Rea knaeaewden gen’ 0.40 
RS eerer era tr seer ee Per nie Sep Ermey pier ot 0-75 
i EE A NED ba Sere vandikew ion nbir ne vonesecencevaeidnwbess 0-100 


The point values and definitions of the factors and components 
employed are discussed below: 


I, 


Physical Requirements 


i I inics CdSe xk ads henat kena eael ne doin 2-20 points 
This component is included to account for physical exertion required by dif- 
ferent jobs. For example, the job of BLACKSMITH requires considerable 
physical exertion over extended periods of time. Certain jobs, such as FIRE- 
MAN call for considerable physical exertion at intermittent intervals. Other 
jobs (for example, BOTTLE INSPECTOR) do not require great physical ex- 
ertion but, however, do tax the endurance of the incumbents in that the 
operations performed, though they are physically light, require uninterrupted 
performance. 

iy SE MED “acer cd tener cnavdensdstekeuneds<edssncnbeqeess 10-20 points 
This component refers to the health requirements of different jobs. It is as- 
sumed that any job requires physical fitness and health to a certain degree. 
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For this reason, at least 10 points are given for this component for any job 
in a Milk Processing Plant. Of course, perfect health (20 points) is theoretically 
desirable; but even if perfect health is attainable, it is not generally requisite 
to maximum production in a particular operation. 

We found that rating the physical factor as a whole made it difficult 


to assign proper value to a number of requirements of different jobs. 


HEALTH CONSIDERATIONS 


Under general health we think in terms of fatiguability which will 
affect quantity and quality of performance, as well as spoilage and safety. 
Frequency and severity of illnesses must be considered in connection with 
job evaluation as well as with employee rating. For example, some opera- 
tions do not have to be performed so constantly that an absence of a few 
hours or days makes much difference to the department or company. How- 
ever, in some positions the individual must be on the job almost every 
minute, because no substitute is available or the operation is part of a 
continuous process which, if interrupted, will stop or slow down other 
operations. General health should also be thought of as a minimum state 
of well-being required in a particular job. A person must possess an 
organism capable of functioning at a determined minimum level before 
he is even employable. Each organization, according to the nature of its 
operations and the standards set by management, decides what that mini- 
mum should be—both descriptively and in points. We found 10 points as a 
minimum gives us a practical intra-factor value. That a comparatively low 
maximum should be set for the physical factor is obvious. Society places low 
value on physical labor, and just so much bodily strength and endurance 
can be expended efficiently in a particular job. 


Il. Intelligence Requirements 


A. Abiiieg to emieretand Gilght) .... 2 ccsscsccccecscsccoesese 16-98 points 
This is included to account for the requirements made by given jobs upon 
the inherent intelligence with which one is born. An effort is made by means 
of intelligence test data, correlated with performance on the job, to determine 
the degree of this aspect of intelligence required for different jobs. The in- 
telligence test score requirements for different jobs are multiplied by a pro- 
gressive series of factors to produce a properly related point value. 

B. Ability to learn on the job .......-..--.-.e+seeeeeeeeee senses 2-40 points 
Intelligence in this sense refers to the rate and accuracy of the learning pro- 
cesses in respect to the degree of complexity and variation encountered on 
any given job. For example, certain jobs require merely that the incumbent 
follow a simple repetitive routine, as is the case with a BOTTLE WASHER 
FEEDER. Other jobs present a lengthy and detailed routine and are at the 
same time repetitive. An example of this would be the job of MILK RE- 
CEIVER, where numerous details must be attended to daily. Other jobs re- 
quire certain knowledge of detail and method and principles. Still others 
require the ability to solve new and complex problems on the basis of train- 


ing and learned past experience. An example is the job of PROCESSING 
PLANT MANAGER. 


Understanding and learning ability are usually considered components 
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of intelligence. We include memory in our concept of learning. The relative 
capacity for both our components varies greatly in individuals. The intelli- 
gence requirements of two jobs may be similar, but one may demand 
unusual learning ability and, therefore, memory; the other may be per- 
formed satisfactorily by one who learns more siowly. 

Certain jobs require little insight or understanding, but may demand 
unusual capacity for learning repetitive procedures for complicated processes. 
Other jobs cannot be properly performed unless the worker quickly under- 
stands the meaning of new experiences, facts, ideas, theories. 


USE OF PSYCHOLOGICAL TESTS 

The intelligence factor is one which can be treated objectively. Psy- 
chological measuring devices are not perfect, but trained persons can obtain 
more dependable information from the more valid and reliable instruments 
now available than is possible from purely subjective evaluation of data. 
Of course, the psychologically trained rater may modify for certain positions 
weights based on quantitative scores usually considered optimum because 
he is correctly influenced by values placed upon related factors, such as 
education and experience, and upon conditions not even embraced by the 
evaluation scheme. An illustration of the last point can be found in the 
milk salesman situation in most localities. Because of the unusually long 
hours and early starting time which have prevailed in the industry, milk 
driver salesmen’s jobs have not usually attracted the more able applicants. 
Thus quantitative studies of milk salesmen may yield intelligence scores 
much lower than the job warrants and actually requires. A higher score is 
desirable and, consequently, point values higher than present scores indicate 
may have to be assigned to these jobs in order to achieve internal consistency 
for all jobs and also in order to attract men of higher mental ability in 
the future. 

A warning on the use of tests is in order. Business is beginning to accept 
uncritically the use of psychological tests, but many tests on the market are 
not valid or reliable. The fact that a test is termed a mechanical aptitude 
test does not mean it tests mechanical aptitude. Furthermore, psychological 
tests can be satisfactorily employed in industrial situations only by properly 
trained persons. Even most psychologists, who have undergone the usual 
psychological training offered by most colleges, are not qualified for voca- 
tional test interpretation and evaluation. 

Some companies have made the mistake of thinking that the higher the 
intelligence, the better the worker. ‘This is not true. Unless the job offers an 
opportunity for exercising the superior abilities, and unless promotion can 
be rapid, the bright worker will become discontented or prove unable to 
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work cooperatively with his associates. ‘Thus intelligence is wasted in a job 
which does not require unusual mental ability, and any inherent individual 
tendency toward emotional instability may be fostered. 


Ill. Educational and Formal Training Requirements 


A. General (2 poimts per year) ........c creer secccecccecsscrcees 0-32 points 
This component refers to education obtained in grammar school, high school 
and college. Certain jobs require only grammar school education, while others 
may require a high school or college education or the equivalent. 

B. Specialized (2 points per year) 

1. Technical and professional (5-year maximum) ............. 2-10 points 
This component is included to account for technical education required 
by some jobs. An example would be that of CHEMIST or VETERINARY 
FIELDMAN. In case the technical or professional training is at the under- 
graduate college level, this section is simply substituted for the point pro- 
cedure that would be followed for general college training. 

SRAEIO (SPORE TAAMMII) noose cep cece ree secncesnses« 2-6 points 

In the case of a stenographer who has taken a commercial course in high 

school, the same point values would obtain as in following an academic 

secondary school program. Stenographic training beyond high school would 
implement this section. This component refers to those jobs which require 

formal education in regard to acquired skills. An example would be No. 1 

PLANT MECHANIC, where formal education is required in order to 

read blueprints, to use delicate measuring instruments, and to operate and 

repair complex machinery. 


no 


The importance of formal training or education is generally accepted, 
but there is a tendency to overemphasize its value. Given adequate intelli- 
gence, formal education, except in technical and professional fields, is not 
so essential as some employers and educators would have us believe. Industry 
drifted into this error because it had no reliable means of measuring basic 
mental powers. It assumed that Capacity for school work was directly related 
to intelligence. 


IV. Performance Improved by Specialized Experience 


A. Professional (5 points per year, 10-year maximum) ............ 0-50 points 
This component is included to account for improvement in performance of 
professional duties gained through experience. An example of a position for 
which experience is of value is VETERINARY FIELDMAN. 

B. Technical (2 points per year, 5-year maximum) .............. 0-10 points 
This component refers to technical positions, such as STRUCTURAL EN- 
GINEER or LABORATORY TECHNICIAN. 

C. Skilled (2 points per year, 5-year maximum) ................ 0-10 points 
This component refers to skilled positions requiring experience of a year or 
more for satisfactory performance of the job, such as in the case of a FIRST 
CLASS AUTOMOBILE MECHANIC or a TYPIST. 

D. Executive (5 points per year, 10-year maximum) .............. 0-50 points 
This component is included to account for improvement in executive per- 
formance gained through experience. It is assumed that any individual re- 


quires considerable experience before he can properly fill an executive posi- 
tion. 


Experience is another over-rated commodity. Most jobs (again, given 
adequate intelligence) can be mastered in a relatively short time—days, 
weeks or months. Additional experience, after a few years, improves little, if 
any, performance even in jobs involving complex operations. 
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V. Required Abilities in Dealing with People 
Ce, Be BN. nok an cha eS etiewaoteedenvecs waders 0-400 points 
This component refers to the extent of organization and direction of the ef- 
forts of individuals required by certain jobs. For example, the position of 
GENERAL OFFICE MANAGER requires considerable organization and direc- 
tion, while that of MARKET AND SALES ANALYST requires much less. 
WD, CITINIOE, oo iende cectccnsncenessacrsaceccsnexpsevececienece 0-300 points 


Dealing with people in this sense refers to the demands of certain jobs for 
participation in group activity. For example, the position of NIGHT 
WATCHMAN requires little cooperation with other individuals for satis- 
factory performance of the job. The job of PASTEURIZER, on the other 
hand, requires considerably more cooperation, since the incumbent must deal 
with numerous individuals from other departments of a milk-processing plant. 

Ch Se OO Oe PII ccc savant ces nasnesenccanes aes 0-400 points 
This component refers to the demands of inspiration of individuals by certain 
jobs. For example, there is little need for the TRUCK WASHER to inspire 
others. A SUPERVISING FOREMAN, on the contrary, should develop an 
enthusiastic interest among those supervised in the work they perform. A 
salesman, of course, has to influence others constantly. 

Intelligence is definitely related to capacity for dealing with people. 
However, experience has conclusively demonstrated that intelligence, as 
ordinarily measured or estimated, is not the dominant factor in human 
relationships. So-called personality and character traits are more important. 
In this category most evaluation plans get into serious difficulty. Traits or 
characteristics are not separate, definable entities which can be assigned 
values and then be added together to provide a meaningful total related to 
performance. Are tact and consideration for others the same or different 
characteristics? Do sensitivity and thoughtfulness mean the same thing? 
Are these all simply part of a more complex mechanism? Cannot one be 
tactless but, possessing a sense of humor, be more successful in handling 
others than an individual who is very tactful but is somber as an owl? 
Such are some of the questions which immediately come to mind. The fact 
is that psychological knowledge is extremely limited in this field. However, 
we do know that the varying amounts of the many traits which may be 
identified can be found in almost limitless combinations of traits or charac- 
teristics. We also know that trained and experienced persons engaged in 
evaluating jobs can agree on a judgment if the end result—capacity for 
dealing with people—is evaluated rather than traits or characteristics. 
Furthermore, we know that superior capacities in dealing with people are 
comparatively rare—thus the high point values. 

We find that people vary in their ability to deal with other human 
beings in three phases of human relationships and that jobs differ in the 
need for capacities in these several directions. Some people are excellent 
organizers of the activities of others and have a flair for guiding men, but 
they cannot inspire or cooperate with their associates and superiors. Some 
individuals can inspire and influence others to think, feel or act in a certain 
way (sell) but cannot plan and organize the activities of those same people. 
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VI. Working Conditions and Hazards 0-40 points 


This factor is included to account for the environment and the hazards of 
certain jobs. For example, in many instances, the job of FIREMAN requires 
working in the presence of comparatively high temperatures. Other jobs de- 
mand night work; and still others, such as that of HORSESHOER, are fre- 
quently accompanied by serious hazards to personal safety. 


VII. Responsibility 


A. Equipment and Materials ..............eseeeeeeeeeeeeeeeees 0-100 points 
This component refers to the extent to which the job includes responsibility 
for equipment and materials. For example, the job of No. 1 STATIONARY 
ENGINEER includes great responsibility for valuable machinery, whereas the 
job of NIGHT JANITOR involves very little responsibility for either equip- 
ment or materials. 

BD. Pineda on cccvcccccccccceccreccccescsssessecscecceseersees 0-200 points 
Responsibility in this case concerns the effect on cost of decisions relative to 
money, materials, economy of products, equipment and safety, involving also 
the responsibility for and degree of service to customers and the public as 
required by the job. For example, the position of SALES BRANCH MANA- 
GER has considerable financial responsibility, as the incumbent’s decisions 
significantly affect costs in many ways. 

Ci: WE avin ck 6 bie nek hea eekens ses CasAd dip katana neecasenle 0-40 points 
Responsibility in this sense refers to the importance to the company of the 
daily performance of a task. The consequences of neglect or improper per- 
formance are considered here. For example, the position of PASTEURIZER 
is a key job in milk processing. On the other hand, the position of NIGHT 
JANITOR is of limited importance. ; 

DD, FOG occ ccc see tn es con ab0'sd oe'0 01 os hae 00 db epines cece neeee 0-75 points 
Responsibility in this case refers to the extent to which certain jobs require 
the organization and presentation of facts. For example, the position of No. 1 
PLANT MECHANIC requires, comparatively speaking, considerably more in 
the presentation of facts than that of BOTTLE PACKER. The No. 1 PLANT 
MECHANIC is called upon to present considerable information concerning 
equipment in a milk-processing plant. The BOTTLE PACKER, on the other 
hand, is not called upon for facts of importance. 

E. Care of Individuals .................+.+4: eas vecdnaseeesenes 0-100 points 
Responsibility in this sense refers to the extent to which the incumbents of 
certain jobs are responsible for the health and safety of others. For example, 
the No. 1 PLANT MECHANIC must continually ascertain that all individuals 
working on electric lines, high-pressure steam lines, or engaged in other 
hazardous occupations are performing their duties in the safest manner pos- 
sible. 


Capacity for responsibility is related to judgment and therefore intel- 
ligence, but it also has a large component of what we may call the per- 
sonality-character complex. Science has not isolated or defined these 
characteristics, but a sense of responsibility seems to be a function which 
must be evaluated. Incidentally, emotional maturity and emotional stability 
are two concepts which must be considered in evaluating this factor. Since 
we cannot separate capacity for responsibility from the complex whole which 
is the human organism, we again judge the end result—the function— 
performance. 

Those who shoulder responsibility can contribute much or do great 
harm to an operation or an enterprise. Also, the number of people who 
can assume major responsibility for equipment, materials, financial decisions, 
duties of others, compilation of complete and accurate facts, and the welfare 
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of individuals is limited. For both the above reasons, the points assigned to 
the various phases of responsible conduct are rather high. 


DEVELOPMENT OF JOB DESCRIPTIONS 


The development and application of the plan of evaluation which has 
been described was carried out over a considerable period of time. Much 
experimentation preceded any actual application in specific situations. 
Early in the program, detailed job descriptions were formulated for each 
job. 

These descriptions were obtained by having a trained job analyst 
observe and make notes of the duties of each job and discuss the duties of 
the job with the employees working on it. Descriptions prepared from infor- 
mation gathered in this manner were reviewed with supervisors and plant 
managers and approved by them as representing proper job descriptions. 
These formal descriptions were utilized, insofar as job evaluation was 
concerned, as a basis for the evaluations which were made later. 


The plan is based on the assumption that certain basic factors are 
necessary in varying degrees for the performance of any job and that it is 
possible to determine the value of any given job more accurately by 
breaking down the value of its component parts. The seven factors chosen 
were subdivided into more explicit elements of a less general nature. Point 
values were then worked out for each sub-factor. These values were based 
on the relative value of each component. Minimum and maximum point 
values for each factor and sub-factor provided a framework or guide within 
which the committee evaluating jobs might work. The maxima are based 
on relative values of the factors in any jobs. It is important to point out 
that the job evaluation plan has been designed to cover the complete range 
of jobs within a company, from unskilled hourly-rated work to executive 
and administrative supervision. ‘Therefore the maximum of the range for 
such factors as organization and direction of individuals and responsibility 
for financial matters is very high. 


THE COMMITTEE GETS TO WORK 

The job evaluation committee was carefully selected to include persons 
who were thoroughly familiar with job evaluation techniques or plant 
operating routines, or both. At the outset, a group of representative jobs 
embracing a wide range of skill and responsibility was chosen, and these jobs 
were evaluated on two different occasions by the committee. As a check 
on this procedure, the jobs were placed in rank order of value by each 
member of the committee without regard to the evaluations. The results of 
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the two methods were compared in order to provoke critical thought con- 
cerning these early evaluations. 

In evaluating the representative jobs, the committee evaluated a group 
of five or six jobs on each factor before passing on to a second factor for 
any job. Thus a worthwhile comparison of the requirements of any given 
factor in the whole group of jobs was possible. The physical effort required 
in five different jobs, for example, was compared and evaluations assigned 
in the light of these comparisons. In this way, internal inconsistencies 
were eliminated to a large degree from the evaluations. 

In subsequent meetings of the evaluation committee, all jobs were 
evaluated in like manner. When this had been concluded, we prepared 
a factor ranking indicating the evaluation given by factors to each of the 
jobs. This step was taken to provide a further check on the original evalua- 
tions. By means of this technique, critical light was thrown upon the 
evaluations from a new angle. Considering, for the moment, the factor of 
ability to learn on the job or learning requirements in the job, it was 
found that, among hourly-rated jobs, #1 Plant Mechanic received the highest 
rating in this factor. In descending order, all the other jobs, with their 
evaluations for this specific factor, were listed. By reviewing this factor 
ranking, a job which had been rated improperly stood out in comparison 
with other jobs receiving the same evaluation for this factor. Where such 
inconsistencies appeared, the committee reviewed its original evaluations 
in toto, and some revisions of the evaluations were made as a result of this 
study. 

After the factor ranking had been reviewed for each factor and all 
jobs, the jobs were ranked by total evaluation and again subjected to a 
critical review. If it was thought that the over-all evaluation of any job 
bore an improper relationship to that of any other, the two jobs in question 
were reviewed. 


CONVERSION OF RATINGS 


Borrowed from the factor comparison method of job evaluation was 
the concept of assigning points which equal one dollar per month in wages. 
In other words, points assigned on each factor and sub-factor represent one 
dollar per month each, and the total points for a job, therefore, equal the 
monthly wage recommended by the evaluation committee. As we have noted, 
the factor comparison method involves rating jobs on a dollar per month 
scale, though an alternative of cents per hour is sometimes used (each point 
then being said to be worth one cent per hour). 

Most industries employ both hourly-rated and salaried workers, how- 
ever, and there is no uniformity in applying points which are equivalent to 
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one dollar per month to one job, and points equal to one cent per hour to 
another. If a given job is evaluated at go points, or go cents per hour, it is 
obviously paid more than $90 per month. The evaluation committee, there- 
fore, must cope with two confusing concepts of value which multiply the 
difficulties of transition from salaried to hourly-paid jobs. 

We have employed a direct mathematical relationship by using point 
values of one dollar per month or slightly over one-half cent per hour. This 
figure was determined on the basis of 173.3 working hours per month on the 
average. If a point equals one dollar per month, it will be worth 1/173 of 
a dollar or $.00577 per hour. With this method, total evaluations are readily 
converted for any job into cents per hour from dollars per month. 


JOB GROUPING 


Once evaluations of all jobs in an organization have been determined, 
it is possible to assign wage rates exactly in accordance with each job evalua- 
tion or to group jobs whose evaluations are extremely close numerically 
into a common class or grade at one rate. From this procedure a number of 
levels of jobs and of rates evolves. In the application of this method to the 
milk industry in a large urban area, the latter method was adopted for 
hourly-rated jobs. Grouping, however, is not always wise, particularly among 
salaried occupations, where the number of different rates is not usually 
excessive. Whether jobs should be rated exactly on the basis of each job’s 
evaluation or whether jobs which are within several points of each other 
should be placed in a single group will depend on many factors, varying 
in different companies and industries. 


The method of job evaluation which has been presented here has been 
applied successfully in an industry which heretofore has depended largely 
on custom and precedent in the establishment and development of wage 
and salary rates. The plan, however, seems to be adaptable to other types 
of business and to other industries where it may aid the development of 
job evaluation—the best method industry has yet found to determine wages. 


An unusual feature of the job evaluation plan which has been described 
is its potential adaptability, almost in its entirety, as a merit rating plan for 
both employees and job applicants. Thus individual performance can be 
rated on much the same basic factors as those used in the establishment of 
job evaluations. 


Back the Attack!—Buy War Bonds 
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THE PAST-EMPLOYMENT-REFERENCE-INQUIRY FORM 


By HUNT H. UNGER 
Beaumont Electric Supply Company 
Chicago, IIl. 


This article, which is based on a survey of the past-employment-reference-inquiry 
forms (perifs) used by 35 midwestern companies, considers such questions as: 
How should the form be constructed? What should it include? How may accurate 
ratings and quick returns be facilitated? In addition, it explains how the personnel 
man may distill the true meaning from statements which may reflect the former 
employer's prejudice or partiality. 
-. gonestalghe sie management has developed many tools for the proper place- 
ment of employees. Among these we find tests, the employment inter- 
view, the application form, the physical examination, and the investigation 
of references. But while executives and scientists have expounded the ad- 
vantages and disadvantages of the first four at great length, little is being 
said about the widely used applicant investigation, in which the past-employ- 
ment-reference-inquiry form (perif) is a valuable aid. 

This instrument will be applied, generally, after all other means of 
placement have been utilized. It will serve as a supplement to the others, 
and as a check on the conclusions reached through them. While the inter- 
view, the application blank and the tests give a rather abstract and static 
picture of the applicant, the perif will furnish a dynamic view of him as he 
appears in action. 


Development 


Perifs are as old as employer-employee relationships. Originally refer- 
ences were carried by the applicant himself, in the form of letters of intro- 
duction or documents stating his family status, personality traits, and work 
experience with past employers. 

Then, under the impact of mass production, this often elaborate 
‘personal inventory” practically disappeared from American business life. 
In its stead we find more or less standardized applicant investigations by the 
new employer, similar to the investigations undertaken when a new account 
petitions for credit. Thus the burden of proof in the matter of qualifications 
or disqualifications has shifted from applicant to employer—which is a clear 
sign of the increased prestige that workers have attained. 

In the past, the perif developed into a powerful instrument, and was 
often made to serve purposes other than its ostensible one. It was employed, 
in many cases, to blacklist individuals or to obtain information not related 
to the work experience. The passage of the Wagner Act, however, tended 
to discourage this misuse. For a non-union organization to ask whether an 
applicant has “radical views,” for instance, might be considered contrary to 
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the spirit of the law, and could very well entail serious consequences for the 
employer. 

So today we find the perif becoming more and more a really scientific 
tool, designed to enable the employment officer to increase the percentage of 
successful placements. In addition, a new note has been introduced by the 
war, since inquiries in many industries must now cover the applicant’s 
citizenship status and his loyalty to the United States. 


Construction 


There is no one perif that will satisfy the needs of every plant. Each 
company has its own standards of human values and work qualifications, 
and for this reason perifs must be planned individually. There are, how- 
ever, certain standards to which the employer must adhere if the instrument 
is to be of practical value. 

First of all, perifs must make things as easy as possible for the former 
employer. Any contrivance that will expedite the filling out of the form 
will hasten the process of placement. 

Second, perifs must be dynamic. To be really useful, they must reflect 
economic, political and social changes. No one form can have permanent 
value. 


WHAT PERIFS COVER 
Perifs are usually printed on company stationery (standard size: 
814” x 11”); although standard post card sizes and others are often found. 
The great majority consists of two distinctive parts: 
A. An introductory part executed by the petitioning parties (the prospec- 
tive employer and the applicant) covering— 
1. The name of the company requesting a reference (Employer). 
2. The identity of the applicant (Employer). 
;. A promise of discretion (Employer). 
4. The necessity of speeding up the execution of the perif (Em- 
ployer). 
5. An assurance of reciprocity (Employer). 
6. A release from responsibility for libel (Employee). 
B. The main part, to be executed by former employer, consisting of— 
1. Items on which ratings or information is requested. 
2. A place for the signature of the former employer. 
Looking at Chart I, we find a breakdown of 35, perifs, showing 40 items 
on which the applicant may be rated. These items can be grouped according 
to their frequency ratio into: 
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CHART I 





1. The arrangement of the perifs in this chart does not follow the alphabetical order of company names 
listed on page 368. 


2. Symbols: 
P—Personality Ratings R—Remarks 
F—Facts and Data PR—Predictive Statements 


W—Work Performance Ratings S—Suggestive Statements 
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Group NAME NUMBER OF ITEMS FREQUENCY 
1. Personality ratings 21 108 
2. Facts 7 82 
3. Work performance ratings 9 56 
4. Additional information (remarks) 1 30 
5. Predictive statements 1 22 
6. Suggestive statements 1 1 
40 299 
The items requested 10 times and more, in the order of their frequency, 
are: 
NAME OF ITEM FREQUENCY 
We: FREY neces ctsdrcecessvnerersivnecverenss 10 
i << Vcpccebkoees read te CheOseetweaayeees 11 
CE Sone dsdneh ater nce ountentestevsesccns ene 12 
i) ME viceccBset Cheese aneeresterweneeenuns 19 
SE Oe WUD nos dens ve cewvececesowesens 22 
DE. Sov ceakeracdeetekngrccdieneesasess 25 
 TROUON BOE SUOUREION a5. oc oc civccecnesecscccess 27 
POT Per TT rer Terr CrT TTT eer eee 30 
ee Oe IID: ck cectcccsoavennsrsacs snes 34 
190 
Bk. eee Se OND pk ecicerriotasanecovesctons 109 
299 


The predominance of requests for these items is a sign of serious neglect 
on the part of industry (28 out of 35 perifs analyzed are from companies 
holding important war contracts) to check such important items as citizen- 
ship, loyalty to the United States, and fitness to participate in war produc- 
tion. 

The item “wages received” (formerly seldom disclosed by employers) 
is a newcomer on the list. Its presence is due to rulings and regulations of 
the War Manpower Commission and the National War Labor Board. 


SPACE FOR ANSWERS 


Answers by the former employer may be provided for in one of the 
following ways: 

1. A blank space is left after the item to be rated, allowing the former 
employer to use his own rating phraseology. 

2. Several boxed descriptions of ratings follow each item, and the former 
employer circles or checks off the box he feels contains the correct 
rating. 

3. Gradings such as “excellent,” “good” and “fair,” or answers, “‘yes” and 
“no” follow the item, and the former employer puts a check mark on 
the proper grading or the correct answer. However, a typical case of 
poor construction would be to ask the former employer to rate the 
applicant’s honesty “excellent,” “good,” or “fair.” There is no excel- 
lent, good, or fair honesty. Honesty is present, or it is lacking. 
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NUMBER OF ITEMS 


The number of items requested per perif ranges from 3 to 15; the 
average number is 8.5. It must be remembered that too many items will 
have an undesirable effect upon the man who fills out the form. He will 
be inclined to rush his rating performance, and the value of the result will 
be diminished in consequence. 


OTHER POINTS 


Further important considerations in the construction of a perif are: 
1. Questions must be concise and clearly arranged in order to facilitate 
speedy execution. 
2. Improper questions must be avoided. Reference inquiries must not 
violate the ethics of present-day labor relations. 


Evaluation of Applicant 
PERSONALITY TRAITS 


Analysis of 35 perifs* shows that items relative to personality traits 
predominate over the other types. Almost twice as many questions are 
asked about the applicant’s personality as about his work ability. This is 
because the tendency of our mass production economy is to simplify opera- 
tions more and more, and the trend toward simplification necessitates more 
and more teamwork. Moreover, personality traits cannot be readily deter- 
mined in an interview or detected with psychological tests; too many pro- 
fessional job hunters know how to act in the interview and how to react to 
the tests. A good evaluation of the applicant’s personality by his former 
employer will serve as an excellent check on the interviewer’s judgment 
and aid in the elimination of the “halo” effect. It will also be of help in 
evaluating psychological tests. 


FACTUAL DATA 


The multitude of economic and legal obligations growing out of 
present-day concepts of employer-employee relations compels the prospec- 
tive employer to ascertain certain pertinent facts. In addition, the national 
war emergency adds another group of problems and makes it essential to 
consider factors which were irrelevant in prewar days. Among the facts 
the employer will wish to ascertain are: 


1. Employment data. This will enable him to obtain an uninterrupted 
employment history of the applicant, who may have omitted to men- 


* See page 368. 
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tion some of his former places of employment in the belief that that 
part of his record would jeopardize his chances of a job. Furthermore, 
data on employment will establish such facts as how long the applicant 
was exposed to certain health hazards or undesirable social or econ- 
omic conditions—which might be of great significance in the placement 
process. 

Reason for leaving. Knowledge of this is of extreme importance to 
the employer, since it will often clarify his initial impression of the 
applicant. Reasons such as underpayment, desire to employ higher 
skills, unwillingness to associate with certain persons, all constitute 
significant directives for the placement officer. In cases of layoffs or 
discharges, detailed information—layoff beyond the control of the 
applicant or the former employer, for instance, or discharge for 
misconduct, absenteeism or accident-proneness—are valuable guides 
in the proper matching of man and job. Corrective placements based 
on such knowledge might eliminate some of the applicant’s short- 
comings and reestablish his value to industrial society—i.e., possibility 
of misconduct might be eliminated by isolating the worker; the 
chronic absentee might be assigned to a shift more to his liking; the 
accident-prone person might be placed in a safe occupation. Straight- 
forwardness in disclosing reasons for separation will weigh more in 
favor of the applicant than against him, especially in a tight labor 
market. Under the proper guidance of a seasoned employment man- 
ager, many a worker who previously failed may be rehabilitated and 
become an asset to the all-out war effort. However, no placement 
officer is wise enough to achieve this artistry of corrective placement 
if he does not know why the applicant left his former position. 

Social Security number. This serves as a means of worker identifica- 
tion and is, of course, a legal requisite for tax reports and other 
official dealings. 

Wages recewed by applicant. These have significance under WMC 
and NWLB rulings. They also indicate what the applicant will 
expect, and how likely he will be to remain satisfied. 

Health information. Here it must be stated that any revelation of 
health impairments should be used to determine effective placement 
rather than to bar the handicapped worker from employment. Such 
information might also prove to be of legal value in workmen’s 
compensation litigations. 

Date of birth. This enables the employer to comply with federal and 
state age laws—i.e., the Fair Labor Standards Act of 1938 (child 
labor), the Walsh-Healey Act (minimum age), the Selective Service 
Act (minimum and maximum age), etc. Today advanced age is no 
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hindrance to the placement of workers, provided they have the 
mental and physical ability to do the job. 

Citizenship status. This type of inquiry is no bar to friendly aliens, 
since an alien who submits himself to an investigation by the proper 
authorities may receive permission to become an essential war produc- 
tion worker. Moreover, the investigations are performed in an expedi- 
tious manner involving a minimum of inconvenience to the petition- 
ing alien 


~I 


WORK PERFORMANCE 


Inquiries about work performance enable the employer to establish the 
fact that the applicant has actually had the experience stated in the inter- 
view or application form. Selection Procedures, Digest X of the Industrial 
Relations Section of Princeton University, points out that perifs are of 
value in connection with trade tests—i.e., tests attempting to measure what 
a person can do: 

The companies that have been having the most success with trade tests have found 
that oral tests for the most part are better than either written or performance tests. 
The results of any of the tests, however, are carefully checked with the applicant's 
experience and references to be certain that the individual has gained his information 
through experience and not just accidentally.* 

Moreover, the perif often discloses skills not mentioned by the inter- 
viewee, skills which will eventually make it possible to upgrade him. The 
inclusion of a complete record of the employee’s previous experience and 
training on the application form, followed by carefully conducted perform- 
ance investigations, will prove very useful toward that goal. 


REMARKS 


While most items in the perif call for specific information, “remarks” 
invites the former employer to state any facts or opinions he himself con- 
siders pertinent. Under this heading we find a wealth of more or less 
relevant information, ranging from emotional outbursts to highly valuable 
facts which, when carefully evaluated, will greatly aid in proper placement. 
The contents of more than 2,000 additional-information requests (“re- 
marks’’) studied and analyzed can be classified under the following headings: 
Citations. 

Condemnations. 

Comments about traits not mentioned in the perif. 

General appraisal of the applicant. 

Aliases, personal and family history of the candidate. 

Desire to have the applicant back in the event he is not placed. 


— 
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7. Correction of information furnished by the applicant. 
8. Justification for discharge. 

g. Copies of personnel or school records. 

10. 


Reasons for not furnishing requested ratings and data. 


WOULD FORMER EMPLOYER REHIRE APPLICANT? 


The former employer’s statement that employee will or will not be 
rehired in the event he should choose to reapply will help the new employer 
to evaluate the perif ratings on the one hand and, on the other, to plan 
the schedule for the prospective worker. If the former employer, for in- 
stance, gives the employee poor ratings on all traits and then expresses the de- 
sire to rehire him, it is plain evidence that his report must be taken with a 
grain of salt. Again, if the rehire inquiry is answered in the affirmative and 
the former employer has a seasonal business or is suffering from temporary 
shortages of orders or materials, some likelihood that the applicant will 
return to his old job exists, and it would be well to take this fact into 
consideration in considering him for a position requiring heavy training 
expenses. As soon as there is reasonable assurance that he intends to remain 
permanently with his new employer, however, he should be given all the 
necessary training to facilitate upgrading according to his merits. 


LOYALTY TO THE UNITED STATES 


To ask the former employer whether or not the applicant is recom- 
mended for a war production job places a heavy responsibility on him. To 
give an unqualified worker a “break” might make him partly responsible 
for fatalities on the battlefronts. To use this reference as a means of retain- 
ing an employee who wants to leave for a higher-skilled war job is unethical 
and contrary to the best interests of the all-out war effort. 


Further Considerations 


Perifs should be sent to all places where the applicant was “active”—i.e., 
previous places of employment,* schools, churches, and other social institu- 
tions. From overwhelming experience, it has been found that schools furnish 
the most complete information. School personnel officers are painstaking 
in filfing out the form properly and speedily, while churches and other 
religious institutions are next on the list and generally furnish exact 
appraisals in an expeditious and cooperative manner. School officers and 
ministers are deserving of great praise for this patriotic service. 


* It is a good practice to indicate on the personnel records of former employees dates of inquiries and the names 


of inquirers. This will be of value to governmental authorities investigating war workers. It also gives the 
personnel manager a chance to study the trends in employment. 
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CHART II 




















152 Employees 





RATING DISTRIBUTION OF REFERENCE-INQUIRY RATINGS: 
one EMPLOYEES STILL EMPLOYED| EMPLOYEES WHO LEFT 

4* 0.6% 3.6% 
4.5 - 0.3 
5 0.6 0.8 
5.5 1.3 0.4 
6 4.6 3.6 
6.5 0.6 2.4 
7 2.0 2.9 
7-5 3-3 5.3 
8 27.6 37-7 
8.5 4.6 2.4 
9 7-9 5-7 
9-5 3-3 4-5 
10 13.0 9.8 
10.5 0.6 1.2 
11 5.2 5-7 
11.5 4.6 0.2 
12 20.2 13.5 
100.0 100.0 


244 Employees 











* Those with scores less than 4 were not hired. 
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HOW FAR BACK? 

An important question is, “How far back an applicant should be 
investigated?” ‘The answer will depend greatly upon the nature of the job 
to be filled. A position of trust or of high skill requires more extensive past 
reference investigation than an unskilled job, but in most cases investiga- 
tions covering employment during the past five years are sufficient. School 
and social activities, however, should always be checked, regardless of the 
time that has intervened, because early activities and exhibitions of per- 
sonality often disclose symptoms of certain character traits which the 
prudence of maturity will readily conceal from the investigator. 


EVALUATING ANSWERS 

A poorly filled-out perif is better than none at all. The mere acknowl- 
edgment that an employee was on a payroll has definite value to the petition- 
ing employer (see page 361). A statement, “Not here long enough for us to 
answer the above questions,” shows that the applicant was employed (direct 
conclusion) and that nothing of a serious nature is recorded against him 
(indirect conclusion). In many cases a perif necessitates diligent evaluation 
by the executive in charge of personnel—i.e., when an employee was with a 
concern for five or more years, extremely bad rating marks on all reference 
items may not be given much weight; again, insinuations and extravagant 
praise or blame must be carefully appraised. Employment executives will 
do well, in fact, to compare all perifs for the applicant before deciding on 
final placement. 

Looking at Chart II, we notice no significant difference between perif 
rating scores and turnover. The chart, however, indicates that the perif 
ratings can be made useful in the selection and placement process. 


THE TIME ELEMENT 

The greatest disadvantage of the perif is the time element involved. 
To overcome this obstacle, the form should be sent special delivery, both 
ways, and it is imperative to enclose a franked return envelope because 
today’s heavy production activity has increased the number of inquiries 
firms receive. These precautions will not only hasten the return of the 
perif but will impress upon the former employer the need to execute the 
instrument with celerity. Selection Procedures states: 


The matter of checking references is today viewed in a new light by many com- 
panies. Since skilled labor is becoming more.scarce as time goes on, an employment 
manager who has a skilled or even a good semi-skilled worker as an applicant is afraid 
to let him even leave the building for fear that some other company may snap him up. 
For this reason many labor agreements now incorporate a provision in which a new 
employee is considered on a temporary status, subject to immediate dismissal if any of 
his references do not properly check. This enables the company to hire the man on 
the spot without awaiting the answers to reference inquiries.* 


* Page 3. 
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Use in the Future 


Some outstanding authorities on personnel management dismiss the 
perif as a selection tool of doubtful value.* But the expenditures by in- 
dustry for it prove differently, and the writer hopes that scientists of 
personnel management will teach our future industrial relations officers 
how to increase its value rather than try to instil the thought that it does 
not serve its intended purpose. 

With the advancement of scientific management, especially with the 
development of personnel relations into a profession, the perif will gain in 
value. More and more it will tend to eliminate losses incurred by placing 
misfits on jobs where they previously failed. When scientifically developed 
and properly integrated into the selection and placement process, it will 
aid in the endeavor to make hiring as fool-proof as possible. A well- 
constructed perif can also decrease the cost of placement by reducing the 
number of employment tools necessary. And by making the applicant a 
participant in the investigation (by letting him see the perif before he 
signs the release attached to it), a great deal of mystery and resentment 
will be removed from the labor relations scene. 

What the ultimate development of this form of reference inquiries will 
be, nobody knows. It will depend to a great degree upon economic, politi- 
cal and social developments. If governmental bureaucracy is expanded, we 
can expect complete control of labor relations by governmental agencies 
like that experienced today in all totalitarian countries—e.g., Germany, 
where every worker has to have an arbeits buch (workbook) in order to get 
any kind of a job. In that case, reference inquiries will no longer be 
necessary. 

But the workbook tends to kill man’s greatest gifts—initiative and the 
will to take chances. It causes the worker to follow the line of least re- 
sistance just in order to keep the record straight. Totalitarian countri¢s 
have no room for supermen in the rank and file. : 

In a democratic society, free men regulate their conduct in such a 
fashion that even an anti-social person has an opportunity to redeem him- 
self. But while we respect the right to privacy in personal affairs, it is the 
right of each member of society to know as much about his fellow man as 
is necessary to protect the interests of all members of the community. That 
is why both workman and employer subject themselves to investigations. 
The worker wants to know whom he is working for and what he may expect 
in the future if he joins the organization. And his prospective employer 
wants to make sure that the applicant will meet the employment standards. 





* Sees Scott, W. D. and Associates, Personnel Management, McGraw-Hill Book Company, N. Y., 1941, p. 
Yoder, Dale, Personnel Management and Industrial Relations, Prentice-Hall, Inc., New York, 1942, pp- 78, "179. 
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The perif is a facility of a free industrial society. It can be replaced 
by a Gestapo. It is up to private industry and free labor to maintain our 
way of life by adhering to the highest ethics in all phases of labor relations, 
and so to ward off the attacks of those who want all labor relations regi- 








mented by governmental agencies. 
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REFERENCE-INQUIRY FORMS USED 


a i NARI aia a ae cic en ba ae MOKA Sak we RAP ae Chicago, IIl. 
S.-Y NNO sc ec acpnewkewcanavnccaee connie wns Forest Park, Ill. 
MOS FS CN oan cient eric desind vesecseeecsesds Chicago, Ill. 
4. Tanmmpont Bbectric Supely Go... ... oon ccsscccsicnevecsccverscenes Chicago, IIl. 
Se GU once cncncorcennaleseesae deewecnspens Chicago, IIl. 
6. Continental Illinois National Bank & Trust Co. ................ Chicago, Ill. 
7. Corduan Manufacturing Company, Inc. .............++.eeee eee Chicago, Ill. 
i, A EE ec diwinne cect poker eKkaGhaReeee sheet ot see eee Chicago, IIl. 
Se I I NED Wivicicc can nse inca pernes terrae wees cbiecaens Chicago, Ill. 
BO, SRC WP Ce COUNTRIES on ern ce cccecsedrsisvenssennecowes Indianapolis, Ind. 
SR. Bee Wee MOEN Se BONS CIO 20 oc ce iciceccdotenerecvaeseeis Chicago, Ill. 
RG, I DONS. nik se src cece cndcccuwerneereven Park Ridge, Ill. 
i, EDS 10. ok Kew con cated oe ees bene 145 er needlenion Chicago, II. 
i EN en ci camcatescnwnestubee er gnnres pabbanenas Chicago, Il. 
15. Foote Bros. Gear & Machine Corp. ..........cccccsccsvescccece Chicago, Ill. 
16. Galvin Manufacturing Corporation ..............+eeeeeeeeeeee Chicago, Il. 
oy Pr Te ET ee Chicago, IIl. 
0S. Intermational Fiarvester Company .....ciccccceccccccsocvvcceseeus Chicago, Il. 
19. Jewish Vocational Service & Employment Center ..............-. Chicago, Ill. 
SO. Bemeeeias Tiated B TOIvesOe COG. oo con cctcc ccc ccccecscccennss Chicago, Ill. 
DE, TE BOG CINE oo oc iic ccc vercswkedeesccdsaserscecdneens Chicago, IIl. 
i I I 2 cae mines vine sp eain nh a hee eehbe Renew ewe ta aeweiey Chicago, II. 
Se, IIE bic gads cherecd oe evadctionden toads Raa ouge Chicago, Ill. 
RET TEPCLLEC LOTTE CCC eT CTT Ty Chicago, Ill. 
25. Pullman-Standard Car Mfg. Company ..............--++.eeeeee Chicago, Il. 
Se. Oe Ce Oe I Fe ace ccc tevescuetansavegeabnases Chicago, IIl. 
Se. BORNE, OTE BH CONE oo osc sieiecsasccsicecsscnccccsoesnesss Chicago, Il. 
i ican cab ecancudacdinepetakiventwrakwes Chicago, Ill. 
Se ee SE, Sg Han ekeaktc ce ewer robe eeds seer aeniees Waseuans Chicago, Ill. 
go. Union Special Machine Company ....0...06ccccccsccccccccoces Chicago, IIl. 
a. ft i ee er ree rere rer Chicago, Ill. 
g2. War Department, Chicago Ordnance District .................-- Chicago, Ill. 
Oe. WRGGNE TONCUTNe COE oon cnn cccccccecsecsvcssccnseeeecesas Chicago, Ill. 
34. The Western Union Telegraph Company ...............--++++: Chicago, III. 
ee SE, OU ids tvekvaccae seb ebacbseiduarerecsencctonbes Chicago, Ill. 
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SALESMAN SELECTION IN SIXTY-SIX COMPANIES 


By D. J. BOLANOVICH 
Radio Corporation of America 
Camden, N. J. 


Here is a brief but significant report on current methods of appraising and selecting 
recruits for selling jobs. Based on a questionnaire inquiry among 66 companies, 
the report reveals that interviews by sales executives continue to be the most 
popular method of selection. With aptitude tests still largely ignored, the author 
believes that a more orderly interview procedure offers the best means for immediate 
improvement of selection techniques. 
HERE should be no great nted to remind sales executives of the 
importance of postwar sales personnel planning. Speakers at the AMA 
Marketing Conference last January indicated the tremendous responsibilities 
that sales executives must shoulder for the distribution of goods sufficient 
to maintain employment after V-Day. Sales periodicals and management 
organizations have emphasized during the last year that the success of 
distribution in meeting postwar adjustments depends, to no small extent, 
on the selection and training of competent men. 

The National Association of Manufacturers is issuing a helpful series 
of guides to corporation postwar planning. The second of this series, 
entitled Guide to Postwar Sales Planning, poses the question, “Have we 
plans for recruiting the additional personnel required?” The survey reported 
here was conducted to facilitate thinking about such plans. It inquires into 
methods currently employed in evaluating and selecting new recruits. 


SCOPE OF SURVEY 


By means of a questionnaire study of 66 companies, it was possible 
to determine the general pattern of present selection policies. A total of 
106 questionnaires were sent out in December, 1943, and January, 1944. 
The large percentage of replies is an indication of the extent of interest 
in the question. Companies were asked to participate if: (1) they employed 
salesmen who made use of technical ability of some type; or (2) they 
employed a large sales force. 

Twenty-one per cent of the companies surveyed had net sales for 1940 
amounting to less than 10 million dollars each; 73 per cent ranged from 
10 million to 499 million; and 8 per cent netted over 500 million dollars. 

Of the 66 respondents, 17 selected salesmen centrally, 11 selected locally 
(in the branches), and 38 selected both centrally and locally. 


METHODS OF SELECTION 


The ‘predominant selection procedure combined the use of personal 
history blanks, letters of recommendation, and interviews. Other combina- 
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tions used are too numerous to classify. Frequencies, for various individual 
methods used, follow: 
Personal History Blank—58 companies 
Letters of Recommendation—48 companies 
(7 companies reported that they check references more thoroughly 
by personal contact, phone or letter) 
Interview Check Lists—34 
Rating Scales—11 : 
‘Tests—7 
(5 others said they were experimenting with tests) 


INTERVIEWS 

Thirty-two different titles were cited for persons who interview. appli- 
cants. For the most part, as might be expected, they were central sales 
executives, branch or district managers, or field managers. 

‘Three companies assigned some interviewing responsibility to the head 
salesman in the unit. 

Only six companies report that the personnel department or employ- 
ment office takes any part in selection interviews. Three other companies 
indicate that someone connected with a sales personnel unit interviews 
applicants. 

In five companies interviews are given by executives outside of sales 
(i.e., president, 3; secretary-treasurer, 1; plant manager, 1). 


NUMBER OF INTERVIEWERS 


At the central office: 
16 companies used only 1 interviewer 


“é “eé “é 


11 2 interviewers 
14 se se a) 3 se 
2 ~ ? 4 or more interviewers 


At the local offices: 
18 companies used only 1 interviewer 
6 2 2 “2 interviewers 
3 ° 7 7 z 
Evidently those selected centrally are given more careful screening. 
Probably this is because they are candidates for more responsible jobs. 


OUTSIDE ASSISTANCE 


Answers to the question, “Do you hire consultants to aid in selection?”, 
were: Yes—2; No—6e. 
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Answers to, “Do you have the assistance of an outside agency?” were: 
Yes—8; No—58. 


The usual outside agency was some personal investigation firm. 


RESPONSIBILITY FOR SELECTION 


These are the positions of those responsible for selection of salesmen in 
the companies responding: 
Locally: ‘The Branch, District, Regional Manager in all 10 cases. 
Centrally: General Sales Manager—11 cases 
Department Head, Vice President or Assistant Vice Presi- 
dent—1 each 
Committee of Sales Executives—2 
Manager of Sales Personnel Training—1 
Both: General Sales Manager or Equivalent—14 
General Sales Manager and Branch Manager—7 
Vice President, Sales—6 
Committee of Sales Executives—2 
Asst. General Sales Manager and Branch Manager—1 


CONCLUSIONS 


The most popular method of salesman selection, as practiced by the 
companies surveyed, remains that of interviews by sales officers. Over 70 
per cent of the respondents reported the use of personal history blanks and 
letters of recommendation to assist evaluation of applicants, and about 
half had some systematic method for recording interview information. 
Comparatively little use is reported of aptitude tests and rating scales. 


This evidence seems to support the belief that immediate improvement 
of salesman selection lies in the direction of better interviews. There seems 
to be need for an orderly procedure, based on job analysis and sales 
personnel study, which will assist the interviewer to uncover pertinent 
facts about applicants and which will provide standards for examining 
and weighing information obtained. 
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Facilitating the Placement of Handicapped Veterans 


NE public utility company gives all returning employees a physical examination 

to determine if they are qualified to resume their former positions. If impairments 
have developed which prevent discharge of former duties, special treatment will be 
given in each case. A committee, composed of representatives from the larger depart- 
ments and the personnel department, will take such cases under consideration with the 
following objectives in view: 

1. To coordinate the activities of the medical department, the employment 
department, the training program, and other work concerned with the rehabilitation 
of disabled employees. 

2. To survey the physical needs of various positions in each department through 
job analyses, in order to determine suitability for placement of employees with various 
types of handicaps. 

3. To arrange for placement of an individual in a job which he is qualified to fill, 
giving consideration to the report of the examining physician and his recommendation 
as to employability for a particular type of employment. 

1. To follow up the progress of handicapped veterans to see whether they become 
adjusted to their work, arranging for transfers where necessary. 

5. To make training facilities available for disabled veterans. 

6. To maintain contact with regional offices of the Veterans Administration and 
the local Red Cross Unit concerned with the rehabilitation of disabled veterans who 
are not qualified for immediate placement. 

The basic element of all plans is, as it should be, the employee’s seniority rights. 
However, this represents the biggest headache of all, because no one can foretell in 
what order the military forces will be released. Medical discharge may return a newer 
employee much earlier than an olde: employee who may serve in an army of occupation 
after peace is declared. 


From a report by the Detroit Committee of the National Office Management Association 





Hours of Work in Manufacturing, 1914-43 


HE last five years have witnessed the sharpest rise in factory working hours in the 
United States of which there is record. During 1943, wage earners in manufacturing 
worked, on the average, 44.9 hours a week, more than nine hours longer than in 1938. 
Weekly hours have risen considerably in civilian goods industries and more sharply 
still in war plants, where pressure for production has been greatest. Nevertheless, the 
average factory worker still has shorter hours than he had at the time of the first 

World War or even in the pre-depression year 1929. 
—Monthly Labor Review 4/44 
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WOMEN WORKERS ANALYZE THE 
“GOOD” SUPERVISOR 


By STANLEY G. DULSKY 


Assistant to the Director of Job Training 
Stromberg-Carlson Co. 
Rochester, N. Y. 


This article presents the results of a questionnaire survey conducted among a group 
of women factory workers. The answers draw a composite picture of the “good” 
supervisor as the woman worker sees him, and identify the characteristics con- 
sidered least desirable by the rank and file. Incidentally, also, the study offers 
evidence that the widely held notion that women prefer a male boss is not in accord 
with the facts. 


QO of the many problems faced by management in this period of 

unparalleled industrial expansion is the selection of good supervisors. 
Not only does the potential supervisor’s lack of sufficient job knowledge 
constitute a problem, but to many industries the employment of women 
where none were employed before, or employment of them in greater num- 
bers than in the past, introduces a complication that leaves many manage- 
ment representatives bewildered. Questions like these constantly recur: 
What type of a person would be most successful in supervising women 
employees? Is it true that women will not readily take supervision from 
one of their own sex? Do they have any preference regarding the marital 
status and age of the supervisor? What characteristics do women employees 
believe a supervisor should have? 

It is obvious that objective information concerning the problems listed 
would alleviate to some extent management’s difficulties in selecting ade- 
quate supervisors for women employees. And it is unnecessary to indicate 
here the importance of good supervision to a high level of quality 
production and to worker morale. Therefore this study was undertaken to 
learn what women factory workers believe the characteristics of a “good” 
supervisor or foreman are. 


Method 


Information was obtained for this study by a questionnaire distributed 
to women factory employees in the summer of 1943. The (two-page 
mimeographed) questionnaire is reproduced below. 


Questionnaire 
This study is undertaken to learn what workers believe are the characteristics of 
a “good” supervisor or foreman. Because of your work experience you are being asked 
to cooperate in this study by describing the kind of a person for whom you would 
enjoy working, the kind of a person you would consider q “good” supervisor. 
1) The “good” supervisor is a man—-———, a woman————— ,*makes no 
difference——-——— . (Check one) 
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2) The “good” supervisor is unmarried————— » married————— » makes no 
difference————— . (Check one) 

3) The “good” supervisor is in the age group 20-30————— » 30-40————— . 
40-50————— , over 50————— , makes no difference————— . (Check one) 


On the following page are 20 thumbnail sketches of supervisors. Some of the 
sketches, in your opinion, might indicate favorable characteristics, and some might 
indicate unfavorable characteristics of supervisors. Read all the sketches first, then 
write “1” before the statement that best describes the “good” supervisor; write a “2” 
before the statement that is next best, and so forth, until you have numbered all the 
favorable characteristics. Number “20” should be written before the statement that, 
in your opinion, indicates the most unfavorable characteristic: number “19” the next 
most unfavorable characteristic, and so forth. When you have completed this rating 
you should have a number from 1 to 20 before each statement. 

_-—--—-——— easy-going 

~ recognizes and rewards good workers 

——~—-——— fair 

-_—_——— has the work carefully planned in advance 

—_-_——— lends a helping hand when necessary 

-_—--—— receptive to suggestions and new ideas from the workers 

neat, clean, well-groomed 

pleasant, amiable, good-natured 

—----—— has no personal interest in the worker 

— = sociable—associates with the workers 

————-—— treats the worker like an equal—is not bossy 

—_-—-—-——— criticizes quietly and constructively 

————-—— takes a personal interest in the worker 

——-———— has a thorough understanding of his job 

-- consistent in discipline and methods 

——-—-——— considerate of worker’s feelings 

—————— a good teacher of the job worker is to do 

——-———— doesn’t let the lazy or poor worker “get away with it” 
reserved—does not associate with the workers 

Please indicate the following information about yourself by making a check mark 

in the appropriate place. 


a) male————— a 
b) unmarried————— married————— 
Cc) we 2 o————— 30-40————— 40-50 


—-———— over 50————— 

Questionnaires were distributed to 125 women: 73, or 58 per cent, 
worked in inspection departments; 52, or 42 per cent, in assembly depart- 
ments. Fifty-six per cent of the group were married (average age 33 years); 
44 per cent were unmarried (average age 28 years). 

To insure perfect frankness, the employees were asked not to sign their 
names to the questionnaires. The inspection department employees com- 
pleted their answers at their benches, while those in the assembly depart- 
ment took the questionnaires home and returned them the next day. 


Results : 
MAN OR WOMAN? 

Thirty-five per cent of the employees believed that the “good” super- 
visor was a man; 14 per cent preferred'a woman; 51 per cent believed that 
the sex of the supervisor was unimportant. Comparing the married and 
unmarried groups on this question, we find very little difference. There 
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was a slight tendency for the unmarried group to prefer a woman supervisor 
(17 per cent to 11 per cent). 


MARRIED OR UNMARRIED? 


Thirty per cent of the employees believed that the “good” supervisor 
was married; 69 per cent, that marital status was unimportant; only 1 
per cent preferred an unmarried supervisor. There was no difference be- 
tween the unmarried and married on this point. Approximately a third 
of each group preferred married supervisors, and approximately two-thirds 
of each group believed marital status was unimportant. 


YOUNG OR OLD? 


Eight per cent of the employees believed that the “good” supervisor 
was in the age group 20-30; 40 per cent voted for age group 30-40; 14 per 
cent for 40-50; 1 per cent for over 50; but 37 per cent believed age unimpor- 
tant. ‘The unmarried group (average age 28 years) had a tendency to prefer 
a younger supervisor than the married group (average age 33 years). The 
unmarried group’s preference was for a supervisor approximately 34 years 
old; the married group’s for one approximately 37 years old. 


DESIRABLE AND UNDESIRABLE CHARACTERISTICS 

The following statements were selected as giving a picture of the 
“good supervisor”: first, “has a thorough understanding of his job”; second, 
“has the work carefully planned in advance”; third, “neat, clean, well- 
groomed”; fourth, “pleasant, amiable, good natured”; fifth, “criticizes 
quietly and constructively.” The least liked characteristics were: “reserved— 
does not associate with the workers,” “easy-going,” “strict,” and “has no 
personal interest in the worker.” 

The unmarried group rated the characteristics, “neat, clean, well- 
groomed” and “pleasant, amiable, good natured,” higher than did the 
married group (third and fourth places, respectively). ‘The married group 
rated the characteristics, “a good teacher of the job worker is to do” and 
“recognizes and rewards good workers” higher than the unmarried group, 


(third and fifth places, respectively). Both groups agreed on the four 
least desirable characteristics. 


Conclusions 


The following conclusions may be drawn: 
1. The statement, often heard, that women prefer a man supervisor 
and will not work for a woman supervisor is not substantiated by this study. 
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Approximately a third of the group preferred a man supervisor, but two- 
thirds of the group either thought the sex of the supervisor was unimportant 
or actually preferred a woman. 

2. The marital status of the supervisor was declared unimportant by 
two-thirds of the group. 

3. Age seemed to be an important consideration. Although about a 
third of the group believed it was unimportant, two-thirds expressed definite 
opinions. The tendency was to prefer a supervisor several years older than 
the mean age of the group. 

4. The two most important desirable characteristics of the “good” 
supervisor are thorough job knowledge and careful planning of the work. 

5. The least desirable characteristics are “reserved—does not associate 
with the workers,” “easy-going,” “strict,” and “has no personal interest 
in the worker.” 


THE “GOOD” SUPERVISOR 


Here is the composite picture of the “good” supervisor as drawn by 
women employees: 

1. The “good” supervisor may be either a man or woman, married or 
unmarried. 

2. The “good” supervisor is several years older than the average age 
of the group he supervises. 

3. The “good” supervisor has a thorough knowledge of his job; has 
the work carefully planned in advance; is neat, clean, and well-groomed; 
is pleasant, amiable and good-natured; and criticizes workers quietly and 
constructively. He must not be too aloof from his workers and should take 
a reasonable amount of interest in their welfare; he must steer a difficult 
middle course between the shoals of strictness and laxity. 
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Women Workers and the Unions 


T is estimated that some 500,000 women were organized in trade unions at the out- 

break of the war. Growth since then brings this figure up to some 2,800,000: at 
least 1,500,000 women workers in C.I.0. unions, and about 1,333,000 in A. F. of L. 
unions. The estimate does not include women organized in independent unions, such 
as the 200,000 in the Independent Telephone Operators’ Union. 

Unions which have had a predominately male membership are faced with the 
problem of getting new women workers to attend meetings. “They only come when 
we tell them we will discuss their wages or their upgrading.” 

Such unions as the Boiler Workers, and Iron Shipbuilders, Welders and Helpers, 
admitted women welders only after a long and bitter struggle in the face of the war 
emergency. Other unions admitted them to membership but attempted to prevent 
their upgrading. Most unions accept women when the wage rate is based on the job 
and not on sex, for then they do not fear wage-cutting tendencies. 

Officials of both the A. F. of L. and the C. I. O. have recognized the necessity 
of organizing women workers. This is not so generally true of the officials of local 
unions. 

A woman has been elected president of a steelworkers’ local in Atlanta, Georgia. 
Fourteen women have relinquished jobs in private industry to take on full-time, paid 
union work with the United Electrical, Radio and Machine Workers of America. 
Women are serving as shop stewards and union secretaries, and are on negotiating 
committees. 

—Tueresa Worrson in The Annals of ‘the American Academy of Political and Social Science 9/43 





Wages, Income and Manpower in Farming 


THE outstanding developments in the field of farm labor during the war are the 

exceptional increases in the wage rates paid to hired farm labor, the even greater 
increases in the net income of farm operators, the rise in the average output of farm 
workers, and the transition from surpluses to shortages of manpower in farm employ- 


“ment. 


The weighted average farm wage rate for the country as a whole more than 
doubled, rising 123 per cent from October, 1939, to October, 1943; the increase between 
October, 1942, and October, 1943, was 27 per cent. The amount of wages per hired 
farm worker in 1943 was about 121 per cent larger than in 1939, as compared with 
an increase of 19] per cent in the net income of farm operators from current opera- 
tions per farm family worker. 

The estimated increase in output per farm worker between 1939 and 1943 was 
26 per cent. The total amount yielded rose sharply after 1939, but the enlarged volume 
of output was produced by a smaller number of workers, the average number for 1939 
being 10,740,000, in contrast to an average of about 10,263,000 in 1943. The main- 
tenance of the farm labor supply and the more efficient utilization of farm labor were 
facilitated by various public policies designed to aid farmers during the wartime 
emergency. 

—Monthly Labor Review 1/4 
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Ihe author gives an impressive picture 
of the harried war worker to whom a “day 
off,” to attend to personal matters, seems 
like heaven. She understands too well “the 
complaint that in War Production Centers 
there are too few eating places open when 
they are needed by factory workers.” I 
should like to add, “too few and too poor.” 
It is a sad commentary on some of our 
paper-busy and talk-busy government em- 
ployees that not one of them has rolled up 
his or her sleeves and ironed out whatever 
difficulties, red tape or inertia in govern- 
ment or community may be obstructing the 
establishment of community restaurants 
similar to those so successful in war towns 
in Great Britain. 

Miss Clawson concludes that, while the 
welding training was relatively satisfactory 
technically, it did not prepare women for 
the environment in which they were to use 
the technical skill. She holds also that the 
reason so many left their jobs was not be- 
cause of the work, the heat, the noise, or 
the demands upon muscular strength, but 
because of “lack of confidence,” which she 
thinks can be overcome by the right kind 
of training. But I whether the 


have over-simplified here. I 


wonder 
author may 
have sat in on many exit interviews in ship- 
yards, and I remember repeated complaints 
of dry throats caused by welding fumes, of 
the deafening noise of riveting and chip- 
ping, of thefts of equipment, indeed of 
many of the things Miss Clawson herself 
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found disagreeable. I question whether 
training people for this “environment” will 
be so adequate a preventive of turnover as 
a serious attempt to improve the environ- 
ment. Surely inventive genius that has pro- 
duced concerts in our homes by the control 
of wave lengths can solve problems of fumes 
and noise. 

It is questionable whether Miss Clawson 
would have waxed so rhapsodical over “the 
smell of the hot metal, the frying hiss of 
the rod, the challenge to nerves and muscles 
that a nasty climb involves” if she had not 
been leaving at the end of seven weeks to 
put her experience to good use in the edu- 
cational field. There is a great difference in 
one’s outlook if one is not consigned in- 
definitely to hard, hazardous work. But she 
was sincerely sorry to leave her pals at the 
shipyard, and she ends her book with a 
plea to women, whether with an eighth 
grade diploma or a handful of degrees 
(those who do not have young children), to 
enter aircraft and munitions plants as well 
as the shipyards. She gives specific informa- 
tion about applying for war production 
training financed by federal funds through 
the U. S. Office of Education and adminis- 
tered by state and local boards of education. 
Tersely she says, “If you’re interested in 
winning this war, prove it!” To which I 
add, “And if you are interested not only 
in winning the war but in extending your 
education, prove it!” 


PUBLICATIONS RECEIVED 


The Rubber Workers: Labor Organization 
and Collective Bargaining in the Rubber 


Industry. By Harold S. Roberts, Ph.D. 
Harper & Brothers, New York, 1944. 441 
pages. $4.00. 


Community Services for Women War Work- 
ers. Prepared by Kathryn Blood. Special 
Bulletin No. 15, Women’s Bureau, U. S. 
Department of Labor, February, 1944. 
Available from the Superintendent of Docu- 
ments, U. S. Government Printing Office, 





Health Problems of Women in Industry. 
By C. O. Sappington, M.D. Industrial Hy- 
giene Foundation, Pittsburgh, Penna., 1944. 
40 pages. 

Proceedings of Eighth Annual Meeting of 
Industrial Hygiene Foundation of Amer- 

ica, Inc. Industrial Hygiene Foundation, 

Pittsburgh, Penna. 119 pages. $3.00. 







Washington 25, D. C. 11 pages. 5 cents. 


Putting the Disabled Veteran Back to Work 
(Panel Discussion Presented at the Eighth 
Annual Meeting of the Industrial Hygiene 
Foundation, November 10-11, 1943). In- 
dustrial Hygiene Foundatien, Pittsburgh, 

Penna. 24 pages. 
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THE AMERICAN MANAGEMENT ASSOCIATION 


The American Management Association is composed of industrial and 
commercial companies and executives interested in modern manage- 
ment. The AMA makes no profit, does no lobbying, and advances ne 
propaganda. Its interests are solely the solution of current business 
problems. 


Organization and Operation 

The AMA serves its members through seven divisions: Office Manage- 
ment, Personnel, Production, Marketing, Finance, Insurance, and 
Packaging. Each of these divisions is headed and directed by a man 
drafted from industry. 


Conferences 


Each of the seven AMA divisions holds one or more conferences an- 
nually, where problems of timely importance in its field are discussed. 
Printed conference proceedings go to members of the divisions con- 
cerned. In addition, THe CONFERENCE REPORTER, containing abstracts 
of the addresses, is sent promptly to conference registrants. 


Information and Research 


The AMA Information and Research Department places at the com- 
mand of every member company a trained research staff on manage- 
ment problems. In addition, the AMA maintains a modern, up-to-date 
library of management books and business publications. 


AMA Periodicals 


THE MANAGEMENT REviEW (monthly) contains digests of articles on 
management appearing in over 400 publications, and brief reviews of 
current business books. It enables a busy man to survey all current 
topics of interest to him in less than go minutes. PERSONNEL 
(bi-monthly) publishes articles on employee selection, training, com- 
pensation, and the like MANAGEMENT NEws (monthly) presents news 
of current developments in the field of management and includes a 
summarized analysis of the forecasts of seven of the foremost business 
services, 




















